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At Last a Perfect 
Visible Typewriter 


The One Typewriter That Correctly 
Solves the Objections That Have 





Always Heretofore Been Made 
Against “Front Strike” Machines. 
Visible writing has always been considered as 

desirable by practically all typewriter manufacturers, 
but the difficulties to be overcome in construction in 
order to secure durability have discouraged the very 
large adoption of these machines. The invention of 
the method of assembling the type bars as itis done 
in the Fox Visible has, Frsaeis made possible the 
use of a wide pivotal bearing in the type arene thus 
insuring the most perfect alignment at all times and 
a durability that is equal to that claimed for an 
“basket type” machine. In building this new model, 
we have all the advantage of the knowledge that we 
have gained in building and placing the regular Fox 
models on the market and we are able to avoid all 
those experiments found in new machines which 
are so expensive to the purchaser. 


READ THIS SHORT DESCRIPTION OF 


Te MEW 


VISIBLE 
Perfect Visible Writing — entire 
length of line. 


Key Tension— 23+ ounces, less by 50 to 
100 per cent than others. 


Interchangeable Carriage—different 
lengths of carriage can be quickly 
substituted. 


Two Color Ribbon—either color writ- 
ten by simply touching a button on the 
keyboard; ribbon both oscillates and 
reverses automatically. 

Ball Bearing Carriage—with a ten- 
sion of only | pound. Test the amount 
of resistance there is to overcome in 
“returning other carriages and note the 
difference. 


Line Lock—keys lock firmly at end 


of line. 


Unprejudiced experts have without hesi- 
tation pronounced this machine a marvel. 


Ready for delivery now and placed on 
trial with responsible parties. Descriptive 
literature sent on request. 

We have some desirable territory open. 
Do you want a profitable Agency? 


The regular models of the Fox are still 
the most perfect machines of their kind 
and their manufacture will be continued 
as before. 


Fox Typewriter Company 
Executive Office and Factory 


60° Front Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Dealers in Principal Cities 





Evolution the Master-Key 





| American Diplomacy {sso ane 


The Principles of Money and Banking 








A romance of the fabled Norse occupation of America, flushed with passion 
and great deeds, and starred with beautiful episodes. Randvar, the jarl’s 
song-maker, loses his heart to the jarl’s sister—the old love-tale, but in a new 
atmosphere, where stirring fact and mystic legend meet. Throughout re- 
sounds the clangor of arms, with soft interludes of love and poetry. The 
were-wolf myth is interwoven with the story with telling dramatic effect. Al- 
together it is a tale of real crispness of charm, novelty, and stirring romance. 

With Frontispiece in Colors. Price, $1.50. 


By 
C. W. SALEEBY, Ph.D. 


Author of ‘‘ The Cycle of Life,” etc. 


The author holds that the truth of the law of evolution is more easily de- 
monstrated to-day than ever before. The newest sciences—astro-physics, 
physical chemistry, comparative psychology, comparative ethics, and so on— 
each dealing with evolution in a different sphere, combine to assert its validity. 
Furthermore, the results of modern investigation point more and more to 
evolution as the master-key to the solution of the problems of all phenomena. 

Crown 8vo. Price $2.00 net. 








Recent Books of Spectal Interest 


History of Our Own Times JUSTIN MCCARTHY 


In these new volumés (IV. and V.) Justin McCarthy carries his admirable 
history to completion, from Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee to the accession 
of Edward VII. The author, widely known as an historian and scholar, is 
especially happy in his portraiture of the various statesmen, reformers, 
authors, and scientists whose lives figure prominently in the times of which 
he writes. ‘‘This is one of the very few histories that deserye place also as 
literature.’’—Pittsburg Press. 

Vols. IV. and V. (Uniform with Vols. I.-III.). Illustrated. Price $1.40 net each. 


By 
JOHN BASSETT MOORE 


“The author’s skilful mode of treatment has given a continuity to the 
topics with which he deals, and has brought out, in a really surprising way, 
the marked success, the good faith, and the fine and high purposes which 
have marked the foreign policy of the United States. He is to be congratu- 
lated on the production of an accurate, impartial, and thoroughly readable 
book, which, I hope, will have the success it so entirely deserves.’”’-—Hon. 
GeorGE L. Rives, formerly Assistant-Secretary of State. 

Illustrated. Price $2.00 net. 


. 
CHARLES A. CONANT 


Mr. Conant, formerly Commissioner on the Currency of the Philippines, 
member of the Commission on Internal Exchange, and a well-known author 
of books on finance, here presents an exhaustive exposition of his subject. 
Money, its origin, evolution, distribution, and operation in every form— 
prehistoric, ancient, medieval, and modern—in every system of activity, 
from the establishment of the first mint in ancient Rome down to our own 
Wall Street, is elaborately discussed. ‘‘A work of profound research, sound 
judgment, remarkable lucidity, and unique value on a subject of vast and 
obvious importance.”—New York Sun. 

Two Volumes. 


In Box. Price, per set, $4.00 net. 
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THE BUSY SHOWMAN.—III. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: I have the great pleasure this week of submitting to your fuvorable consideration my latest Foreign 
Exhibit. Certain envious side-show men at the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue criticise this Exhibit on the ground that 
it is without precedent. But precedents don’t concern me. Besides, my predccessors, although worthy enough in a sense, were 
not enterprising. You need anticipate no so-called “entanglements” as the resuli of this Exhibit. It is my business to give 
a good and varied show, and I know my business. Otherwise I should not enjoy your distinguished patronage and universal 
approval, I warn you against all side shows. This is the only Original Grand Exhibition. Trusting to see you promptly in 
your seats next weck, and thanking you for your kind attention, I am Very Truly Yours 
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COMMENT 


Tue politicians in the Federal capital have lately had a 
good deal to say, though seldom for publication, about an 
interview with Mr. Jacos Rus, the President’s intimate friend, 
which: was published in the New York Herald. It will be 
remembered that on the evening of the day in November, 
1904, when Mr. Roosrverr was elected President, he an- 
nounced publicly that not only would he not be a candidate 
for another term of the Presidency, but under no cireum- 
stances would he accept the office. Mr. Rus evidently thinks 
that fidelity to a high purpose may require Mr. Rooseveit 
to retract that deelaration. The President has undertaken 
to lead the mass of the people in their fight against the money 
power, the latest of the three great struggles that have been 
witnessed in this country. If that fight shall not result in 
decisive victory before 1908, the President, according to Mr. 
Rus, may deem it his duty to reconsider his intention not to 
become a candidate for another term. He would hold Con- 
gress responsible for his change of plan. That is to say, if 
Congress should fail to enact what he thinks adequate rate- 
making legislation, and in other ways to erect effective bar- 
riers against apprehended oppression by the trusts, he might 
consider himself bound to lead the masses of the people in 
another Presidential campaign. Not because he doubts the 
willingness or the intellectual ability of more than one mem- 
ber of the cabinet to carry out his policy, but because he may 
question whether any one of them is sufficiently popular to 
render his election in 1908 a certainty. It is no disparage- 
ment of Secretary Roor or of Secretary Tart to say that 
neither, even in his own State, would be likely to command 
as many votes as President RoosevELT would be ab'e to secure 
but for the widespread sentiment against a third term. Evi- 
dently Mr. Rus is one of those who believe that the sentiment 
would not prevail against a popular conviction that Mr. Roosr- 
vELT’s leadership is indispensable. 

It is at least open to argument whether it would not have been 
better for the country—as it certainly would for the Federal- 
ist party—if Wastitxnacron had accepted a third term. Tad 
Tuomas JerrERSON consented to remain four more years in 
the White House, it is possible that we should not have wit- 
nessed the war of 1812, which brought upon us so much 
humiliation, and drove New England to the brink of secession. 
Had Anprew Jackson consented to be a candidate for the 
Presideney in 1886, he would in all likelihood have been 
elected, and in that event the Democratic party might have 
escaped shipwreck four years later. It is, of course, a his- 
torical fact that Jon Apams, Mapison, Van Buren, and 
GarFIELp, the four men who have profited by the anti-third- 
term feeling, lacked the firm hold upon the confidence and 
affection of their fellow countrymen which WasHINGcTON, JEF- 


FERSON, JACKSON, and Grant possessed. Mr. Rus is probably 
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not the only man who, remembering these things, may con- 
tend that the anti-third-term principle has done more harm 
than good. Nor is any one likely to assert that the United 
States would have received any detriment if WaAsHINGTON, 
JEFFERSON, JACKSON, or Grant had held the Presidency for 
a third term. The real objection to a third term, however, 
is not that it would have proved hurtful in the past, but that 
it might prove hurtful in the future. So Jong as we adhere 
inflexibly to the anti-third-term precedent the establishment 
of Cesarism on the ruins of this republic will scarcely be a 
possibility. It may have been this view of the matter which 
prompted Mr. Roosrvert to make his self-denying declaration. 


Mr. Rus is not the only man who expects that in 1908, 
although outwardly party lines will be maintained, partisan- 
ship will be even more signally disregarded at the ballot-box 
than it was in Missouri in 1904, or than it was in Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio last year. Among those who made interesting 
speeches at a dinner given in Boston on January 20 by the 
Merchants’ Association of that city, were Governor JosEPH 
W. Fork, of Missouri, and Mayor Joun Weaver, of Phila- 
delphia. Governor Fotk directed attention to the indisputa- 
ble fact that reform showed signs of becoming universal and 
durable instead of local and transitory. The revolt against 
political oppression is rearing its head in city after city and 
State after State. A civic regeneration is going on all over 
the land, and its influence has stretched from delinquencies 
in the domain of public interests to the misdeeds of the 
private wrong-doer. In the Governor’s opinion the substitu- 
tion of patriotism for partisanship does not require the de- 
struction of existing political parties, but simply the putting 
of those parties on a higher plane. The destruction of the 
old political organizations Governor FoitK deems impossible, 
and the formation of a new one superfluous. All that is 
needed, he says, is to eradicate the corrupt elements in the 
existing organization. There were Democratic as well as 
Republican grafters, he averred, and Democratic grafters 
should be prosecuted first, because they ought to know better. 
Mayor Weaver, who spoke later, thought that the Republican 
grafter should be railroaded to jail first, because he did know 
better, and when he sinned, did it with malice aforethought. 
That certainly has been the course pursued by him in Phila- 
delphia. ‘ 


One of the indications that reform has come to stay is the 
bright prospect for the passage of the bills intended to pre- 
vent corrupt practices at elections which have been intro- 
duced in the New York Legislature and in the Federal Con- 
gress by representatives of the committee organized by Mr. 
Perry Betmont. The purpose of these bills, as we have 
formerly pointed out, is twofold: first, to prohibit, under 
severe penalties, corporations from making any contributions 
to campaign committees, and, secondly, to compel the pub- 
lication by such committees of an itemized and sworn state- 
ment of all sums received and of the uses to which they have 
been applied, and also cf the donors’ names. The bill intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives by Mr. S. W. McCatt, 
of Massachusetts, has the hearty support of President Roosr- 
VELT and ex-President CLEVELAND, both of whom ought to 
know something about the use of money in elections, if there 
is any foundation for the statement made by a Washington 
newspaper that it cost $1,900,000 to elect the former in 1904, 
and $4,100,000 to elect the- latter in 1892. Mr. McCatu 
was the right man to introduce the measure, for in 1889 
he was the author of or the sponsor for the first anticorrupt- 
practices act passed by any State Legislature. At the time he 
wes a member of the Lower House of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature. He succeeded in carrying his bill through that Cham- 
ber, but it was killed by the State Senate, and not until 1892 
did it become a law. The working of the act is exemplified 
in the returns made by campaign committees with regard 
to’ the election for Mayor of Boston which took place on 
the 12th of last December. The Democratic City Committee 
of Boston has filed a statement to the effect that it spent 
$30,000 to elect Mayor Firzceratp. The report of the 
FroTHINGHAM campaign committee shows that the unsuccess- 
ful attempt to elect the Republican candidate cost $42,502 74. 
A full list of all contributions and expenditures is filed, even 
to two dollars, together with the names of the donors. In 
Massachusetts each candidate for the Mayoralty has a cam- 
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paign committee of his own in addition to the city committee 
of his party. The Republican City Committee has not yet 
filed a report. There is a defect in the Massachusetts statute, 
which doubtless will be corrected in the bills introduced at 
Albany and Washington. We refer to the fact that although 
the Massachusetts law imposes the penalty of a fine or im- 
prisonment for a failure to file an account of expenses, the 
Attorney-General has never prosecuted anybody, on the ground 
that no specific provision is made by the statute as to the 
method of prosecution. Inasmuch, however, as sworn state- 
ments, if false, would subject their author to the prescribed 
penalties for perjury, the Massachusetts law seems to work 
pretty well. 


Tt is well known that our legation at Tokio has been raised 
to an embassy, and it was expected that Mr. Jonn D. A. 
LEISHMAN, now minister to Turkey, would be the first Amer- 
ican ambassador to Japan. The appointment has been con- 
ferred, however, on General Luke E. Wricut, formerly of 
the Confederate army, and lately Governor-General of the 
Philippines. According to a telegram from Memphis, where 
the new ambassador lives, a member of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee is responsible for the assertion that 
General WricHt was appointed for the purpose of reporting 
on a proposal, said to have been made by Japan, to acquire 
the Philippines, and—provided the terms offered should be 
such as might honorably be accepted—of carrying forward 
negotiations for a sale to a point at which a definite plan 
could be submitted to the President and to Congress. That 
the Tokio government is willing, not to say eager, to take 
over the islands may be taken for granted, but that Mr. Roose- 
VELT has ever entertained the notion of selling them is denied 
at Washington. The debate, however, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the Philippine tariff bill made it evident that 
many of the very persons who a few years ago insisted upon 
holding the islands at .any cost would now gladly get rid 
of them sooner than admit the sugar and tobacco of the 
archipelago to the American market free of duty. There is 
reason to expect an exhibition of the same feeling in the 
Senate, which is the stronghold of the “stand-patters,” and 
may prevent the Philippine tariff bill from becoming a law. 


It is difficult for a fair-minded man to avoid the conclusion 
that if we are unwilling to give the Philippines just and 
generous treatment, we had better let them go. Whether pub- 
lic sentiment would sanction the sale to a heathen power of 
islands, most of whose inhabitants have been converted te 
Christianity, is a different question. It is true that absolute 
religious toleration exists in Japan, and that under Japanese 
rule the labor problem would be solved by the encouragement 
of immigration from Japan and China. There is, in a word, 
but little doubt that a transfer of the islands to Japan would 
assure to them great material prosperity. It is, nevertheless, 
certain that vehement protests against the transaction, would 
be heard from the Catholic Church and from all Protestant 
denominations. Under the circumstances, the President and 
Congress might decide to treat the Philippines precisely as 
we have treated Cuba—that is to say, grant to the archi- 
pelago political independence, coupled with an agreement to 
protect it against foreign aggression. Coaling stations we 
should need to reserve, and they would doubtless be conceded 
as freely as they were by the Cubans. The discussion of this 
question, however, would become purely academic if the 
Senate should pass the Philippine tariff bill, and thus give 
the islands a chance of developing their natural resources. 


The record of the life of M. Fanuteres, President-elect of 
the French Republic, shows how thoroughly the present po- 
litical structure of France is based upon the theory that a 
career should be open to talent. Genius nobody would ascribe 
to him. He is not a brilliant orator, nor in any sense a 
spectaculez person. Talent of a homely, pedestrian kind he 
must have, or he could not be recognized by statesmen as one 
of the greatest experts in the history of French education, 
nor would he be known as one of the most successful wine- 
growers in France. He is sometimes described as of peasant 
origin, but the description is not precisely accurate. His 
grandfather was a blacksmith, who had a forge which had 
been built against one wall of the cathedral in, the small 
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town of Mezin, and which had been occupied by his family 
for a century. The father of the President-elect: was a clerk 
in a minor court. Young Fauumeres did not distinguish him- 
self at school, college, or university, but ‘he managed to obtain 
a law degree in Paris, after which he returned to Nerac, 
where he was admitted to the bar. He did not emerge from 
obseurity until 1876, when he was sent to represent his ar- 
rondissement in the Chamber of Deputies. Thenceforth, 
although there was nothing about him to suggest a meteor, 
his advance was meteoric. In 1880 he obtained a seat in a 
sabinet. Three years later he was Premier for a short time, 
and during the following nine years was a member of several 
ministries. In 1890 he was elected a Senator, and since 1899 
has been president of the Senate. His career culminated in 
the week ending January 20, when by the Chambers in joint 
session he was made President of the French Republic. [His 
experience indicates that it is as easy in the Third French 
Republic as it is in the United States for a poor boy to be- 
come Chief Magistrate. 


Replying to a good man who does not want his letter printed, 
we say this: Yes, we were glad to see Davin B. Hitt ask the 
State Bar Association to investigate and report upon his pro- 
fessional relationship with the Equitable Assurance Society. 
We were not enthusiastic because of the natural suspicion 
attaching to illness that has been known to befall one at a time 
most convenient to the afflicted. But we hope, and have no 
reason to doubt that an honest inquiry will be made, and that 
justice will be done. Probably it will be found that Mr. Hii 
accepted his pitiful retainer while serving as Senator of the 
United States, but for that he has in a sense the justification 
of precedence. Even Mr. Epmunps practised his profession 
while Senator from Vermont. The difference—somewhat 
marked—is that Mr. Epmunns took particular pains to inform 
everybody just what he was doing and why he was doing it, 
namely, to get money enough to live on. Mr. Hitu was less 
frank, but perhaps, considering his lights and environment, no 
less honest. In common with the good man who wrote us, 
we sincerely hope that Mr. H1tu’s previous reputation for per- 
sonal integrity will be not only sustained, but riven into and 
clasped upon the rocks of undying history as firmly and 
irrevocably as his record of political depravity. 

The World solemnly and leadedly prints upon its editorial 
pages certain questions propounded by a contemporary illumi- 
natingly designated: by the reproducer as the Insurance Press. 
Just what, who, or where the Insurance Press is, is not stated. 
Frankly, we had never heard of it, and we doubt if the World 
had, until it got a marked copy of the edition containing the 
article supposed to fit, supplement, and confirm its own views. 
Far be it from us to attempt complete answers to searching 
inquiries from a source so obviously equipped with the irre- 
sistible logic born of universal knowledge. But yet a few 
tentative responses might not be wholly disregarded. Says 
the Insurance Press, calmly yet firmly, upon the editorial page 
of the World: 

If it should happen that the Hon. Grover CLEVELAND, serving as 
a referee to try rebaters of life-insurance premiums, should draw 
$12,000 the first year and find that he had not given forty hours 
to the work, what would the Hon. Grover CLEVELAND think of 
himself? 

Probably Mr. CLevetann’s opinion of himself, if he has ever 
taken the trouble to form one, would not be changed by the 
circumstance. 

Tf he should draw $60,000 in five years, or $120,000 in ten years, 

could he justify to his conscience the acceptance of this large income 
if the service actually rendered was conspicuously and absurdly 
nominal? 
If Grover CLeveELAND, or any other decent man, for that mat- 
ter, should draw “$60,000 in five years” or “ $120,000 in ten 
years” for “service conspicuously and absurdly nominal,” 
he would have no occasion to “justify to his conscience.” 
There wouldn’t be any conscience left. 

If a specious argument should be made to convince Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND that the deterrent effect of his distinguished name would 
restrain rebating, would he accept such talk as sensible and just 
without reviewing the work of the rebate referees of the past? 


He might or he might not. 


Furthermore, the question arises whether Mr. CLEVELAND 














desire to sell his name at any price in order to scare prospective 
law-breakers. 
The question does not arise. 

The Insurance Press would respectfully remind Mr. CLEVELAND, 
now a tremendously honored citizen and the only living ex-Presi- 
dent, that there is only one step between the sublime and the 
ridiculous. 

We hope he will maintain his sublimity. 

Doubtless Mr. Curvetanp will feel duly grateful for the 
“respectful ” reminder. But the Insurance Press needu’t 
worry. The “now tremendously honored citizen ” will never 
make “the one step between the sublime and the ridiculous ” 
—by which we suppose is meant from the sublime to the 
ridiculous—for the quite simple reasons: first, that “ sub- 
limity ” is not the basis of Mr. CLEevELANb’s character, and, 
second, that all the seribbling asses now breathing cannot 
convince the people of the remotest possibility of his becoming 
“ yidiculous.” 

In New York newspapers we read this: 

Cuicaco, January 21.—Chicago society was astounded to-day 
when the recent kirmess was denounced by the Rev. SypNEY STRONG 
at the Second Congregational Church as the most improper social 
gathering ever held in Chicago. 

In an address that bristled with invective the clergyman stigma- 
tized the society women as “half naked, painted, sensualized crea- 
tures; full sisters to the benighted fetish dancers of South Africa.” 

Among those he signalled out for attack were Mrs J. OGDEN 
Armour, and Mrs. STANLEY FIELD. 


That “Chicago society ”—whatever that may be—was “ as- 
tounded ” we can readily believe, but why have we no report 
of anything happening since? Did the Reverend SypNey 
Strona speak truths so burning as to bar even human re- 
sentment? Or have Mrs. J. Ocnen Armour and Mrs. STANLEY 


FieLp no relatives of the masculine persuasion ? 





It has been interesting to see the eagerness with which all 
the moulders of public opinion have taken advantage of the 
opportunity offered by the death of Marsuatut Fievp to praise 
a rich man who was worthy to be praised. Mr. Fretp was 
very rich, even as fortunes go now. His estate is estimated 
at $150,000,000, and there are really only three or four men 
in the country who have got together more than that. He 
was an active man of business for more than fifty years, and 
was successful enough to have excited all the envy and repro- 
bation that pecuniary success is sometimes thought to earn. 
But nobody has seemed to envy him in any hostile sense. 
Nobody has denounced him because of his accumulations. 
On the contrary, there has been a lifting up of the public 
voice in rejoicing at the éxample Mr. Fie_p afforded of a 
great fortune honestly won by methods which benefited com- 
mercial morality, and of a personal reputation which kept 
step with an increasing fortune. A fortune so large as Mr. 
FieLp’s is of no proportionate benefit to a man while he is 
alive, and is an awkward thing for him to leave behind him, 
but at least, if honestly gained, it does not seem to smirch 
his character or make him obnoxious to his fellows. Mr. 
Firtp was a shrewd, able man, and an exceedingly efficient 
and admirable man of business. Much the larger part of his 
fortune, however, must have been due to the appreciation of 
properties in which he had invested. He got rich in trade 
by his own efforts, but what piled up such a mound of money 
for him in half a century was the growth of the country 
and the cnormous increase of the country’s wealth. His 
judgment in investments and in all large concerns was ex- 
ceedingly good, and he had the money to back it. But his 
fortune never swamped him nor overwhelmed his personality. 
One thinks of*him, not as the owner of so much real estate 
and such and such securities, but as MarsHaLt Fretp, man 
of brains, of probity, of publie spirit, an eminent and useful 
citizen, an American to be proud of. 

The trustees of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts at their 
meeting last month adopted new by-laws which define and 
enlarge the powers of the director, and abolish the office of 
assistant director, thereby providing against such a clash 
of authority as contributed to the withdrawal of the late di- 
rector, Mr. Rosinson. The president, Mr. S. D. Warren, 
was reelected, and the ideas of museum management which 
he represents seem to control in the board of trustees. One 
of the trustees, Mr. J. R. Cootinae, Jr., was appointed tem- 
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porary director until a permanent successor to Mr. Ropinson 
shall be found. It will be recalled-that the disparity of con- 
viction about museum management which has transpired in 
Boston concerns the question whether to give pleasure or to 
give instruction should be an art museum’s paramount fune- 
tion. Of course a good museum will do both, and cannot do 
one and not the other, and is likely to’be instructive in direct 
proportion to the pleasure it gives. Nevertheless, if the so- 
ealled didactic purpose governs, many details of management, 
and especially of the housing, arrangement, and exhibition 
of collections, will be different from the provisions made 
if the so-called wsthetic purpose governs. As the Boston 
Museum is on the point ef putting up a new museum build- 
ing, the plans of which must be affected by the prevailing 
conception of a museum’s ruling purpose, differences which 
in ordinary times might not have been fatal to a workable 
harmony have come to an issue and been decided. Abstract 
questions when disputed earnestly by men are apt to become 
personal questions, and that seems to have happened in the 
Boston Museum controversy. Professor Epwarp §S. Morse, 
Mr. Arto Bares, and Mrs. Ciara Erskine CLEMENT WATERS 
are among those who have communicated to the newspapers 
their dissatisfaction with the course pursued in Boston. But 
so far as appears the museum trustees are pretty well united, 
and though they have the power and could, if they thought 
it wise, pursue an unpopular course, the course they are pur- 
suing is the one that is adapted to give most satisfaction 
to the general public. At any rate, their doings and discus- 
sions will be of much interest to managers of art museums 
and collections everywhere. 

This was in New York— 
It was a sensation 


“Police stop Sunday opera!” 
Manhattan borough, just south of Bronx. 
well-deserving large head-lines and column stories in the Mon- 
day newspapers. Three thousand Italians, Italo-Americans or 
Americo-Italians, whatever you see fit to call them, gathered in 
front of the old Academy of Music, prepared to pay their fifty 
cents apiece for the privilege of listening to the music they 
loved to hear. They had no reason to doubt that it would be 
played and sung. It had been, before. Moreover, on that very 
afternoon, across the street and around the corner, any num- 
ber of continuous and disconnected vaudeville performances 
were going on, while up-town, to a certainty, in the evening 
the great Opera House would be filled by an unduly appreciative 
audience. Surely, if, on the Sabbath day, Franko could swing 
into rhythm the big band at the Metropolitan, and the artists 
and artistes of the Dewey and Atlantic could wail through 
gnashing of teeth, there could be no objection to “I Pagliacci ” 
and “Cavalleria” at the Academy. But there was. The 
police came, and with their clubs drove the music-loving 
dagoes away. Naturally, they didn’t understand why they 
were being driven away, but they went because they had to. 


What they thought doesn’t matter, anyway. We Americans 
are the greatest people on earth, and those who don’t like our 
style can return to Italy or any old place. Just as a matter of 
casual interest, however, between ourselves, of course, what 
was the objection to the music, and who raised it? “I had 
nothing to do with it,” declared the renowned Inspector 
Scumirrsercer. “I presume Captain Hussey did it on his 
own initiative.” Neither Inspector ScumirrBercer nor Cap- 
tain Hussry, be it noted in passing, is of Italian descent; each, 
therefore, is free from suspicion’ of prejudice. But Captain 
Hussey denied the inspector’s accusation of a personal initia- 
tive. “I received notice,” he said, “through the inspector’s 
office that the performance was in violation of Sec. 1481 of 
the City Charter. I notified the manager I was prepared to 
stop the performance. I understand that Deputy-Commis- 
sioner Mack was responsible for the order.” Deputy-Com- 
missioner Mack then spoke up and said (all these utterances 
to various interviewers of various papers) : 

Some time ago an organization, of which fermer District-Attorney 
Puttin is head, made complaints about the Sunday performances 
at this theatre because the players wore costumes in violation 
of the Sunday concert law. Friday T received a typewritten letter 
from a woman making practically ihe same complaint. 1’ placed 
the letter in the hands of Inspector Corrwricut, and told him to 
take whatever action he thought proper. 

That lucid statement makes it perfectly clear. PHILBIN was 
the man. But, no! Although “former district-attorney,” it 




























































































was not he, but his “ organization,” which had made complaints 
about performances of the past. Apparently, upon serious 
consideration, this seemed slightly vague even to the deputy 
commissioner. So—this is a clincher—“ on Friday I received 
a typewritten letter from a woman making practically the 
same complaint.” That settled it, of course. If it had come 
from a man, a ehild, or twins, all might have been well. But 
it was from a woman. And it was typewritten. 

The chain of incriminating evidence was complete. “I 
placed the letter in the hands of Inspector Cortwrick?,” 
added Deputy-Commissioner Mack, “and told him to take 
whatever action he thought proper.” Inspector CortwricHt 
is an old hand. He followed suit. He told Captain Hussry 
to take such action as he thought proper. Whom Captain 





IIlussey told—barring, of course, the harassed manager—to 


take such action as seemed to him proper does not appear. 
In any case, the great moral city was spared the unspeakable 
disgrace of “I Pagliacci” and “Cavalleria Rusticana” on 
the holy Sabbath day. The Italo-Americans necessarily re- 
turned to their haunts and liquors, and doubtless before 
morning afforded ample occasion for sergeants, roundsmen, 
and the like to sternly direct their subordinates to take such 
action as they might think proper. 


We would not be understood as complaining in respect 
to this incident. We are not a dago. But, really, why was it? 
The official responsibility is, of course, ‘clearly established. 
The various transfers of authority and necessities of action 
from the inspiring female typewriter to the patrolman who 
bore the fateful message have been traced with painstaking 
accuracy. But—reverting to our first query—what was the 
objection to the music, anyway? The answer seems difficult. 
Fortunately a slumbering instinct suddenly aroused by Mr. 
GARDENHIRE’S volume of detective stories enables us to solve 
the problem. Captain Hussty furnishes the key. It is Sec. 
1481 of the City Charter, originating in the organization of 
which former District-Attorney Puitpi is the.head, starting 
from the woman typewriter and percolating through Deputy- 
Commissioner Mack and Inspector Cortwricut to the Hussey 
en the spot.. We might now quote See. 1481, but doing so 
would: serve no purpose. The mere words of a See. are of 
no account. It is the interpretation that cuts ice. And 
Deputy - Commissioner Mack -has appointed that Delphic 
Philbinian organization official interpreter. Jt “made 
complaints because the players wore costumes,” and the wom- 
an with the typewriter “ made practically the same complaint.” 
Why does the Deputy Commissioner say “ practically ”? 
Does he mean to convey the impression that the Philbinians 
objected to any costumes whatsoever, as plainly intimated, 
and that the typewriting lady insisted upon at least leaves 
of the fig? We cannot guess further. We are tired. But 
may we not ask as patiently as may be: (1) Why shouldn’t 
an inspector tell a captain what to do instead of hinting 
and: dodging responsibility? (2) Why shouldn’t a Deputy 
Commissioner of Police order an inspector to tell a captain 
what to do instead of sneaking out from under by telling him 
to take such action as he (the inspector) might think proper ? 
And, (3) in a matter concerning the pleasure, happiness, con- 
tentment, and peaceableness of thousands of residents, well 
known to and surely considered by the police authorities days 
before the incident, why did not our brand-new, gold-laced, 
military-branded Commissioner himself speak up and take 
whatever of blame or praise might come his way? 

Are those boys at Annapolis getting a fair deal? An In- 
terested Observer from Vermont, who writes a letter about 
them to the New York Evening Post, has doubts about it. 
“T don’t know,” he says, “how it strikes the general public, 
but to me there is something savoring of the ridiculous in 
the sight of a dignified court martial sitting for weeks to 
try a lot of boys for offences for which they ought to be 
spanked and: sent to bed. And then, after all this pother, 
they may not get the worst offenders, but only those un- 
fortunate enough to get caught. Might it not he an easier 
way to invite a general confession? They are mostly hon- 
orable young men, if they are given a chance.” There must 
be a large measure of sympathy with these sentiments in the 
public mind. There seems to have been some hazing at An- 
napolis which was brutal and betokened qualities in the 
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perpetrators that are not to be desired in officers of the navy. 


Some dismissals will doubtless benefit the service. But pre- 
sumably the general run of the culprits are deeent young 
fellows who have been foolish with the foolishness which is 
incidental to youth, and the bulk of the hazing has doubtless 
been harmless. We recall the testimony of a young officer 
in the West Point investigation some years ago who testified 
that he had put a certain plebe through certain exercises, 
because the plebe seemed to be neglected and he feared he 
might feel slighted if no attention was paid to him. It would 
be preposterous to punish hazing of that sort with dismissal, 
yet dismissal is apparently the only punishment for hazing 
at Annapolis that the present laws provide. The young men 
now at the Naval School did not invent the system in use 
there. They found it ready made, and conformed to it. We 
don’t like the system, and think it needs thorough overhauling. 
But let us hope that the overhauling will be done and punish- 
ment meted out to those who deserve it without violence to 
common sense, and with that discriminating and fatherly 
sagacity which should always leaven the dealings of maturity 
with youth. We have faith to believe that both Secretary 
Bonaparte and the officers who have the investigation and the 
trials by court martial in hand are wise men and fit for their 
present duty, but the system of discipline which they have 
to work with seems to lack flexibility. 


Harper’s WEEKLY remarks that “ We are all gamblers when we 
buy or sell on a margin, anticipating a rise or fall, and the brokers 
are the gentlemen croupiers who assist us in getting up our money, 
and in getting hands on our gains when we are winners.” Is not 
that the case with all'trade and commerce? Does anybody in trade 
buy anything that he expects will go down or sell that which he 
expects will advance in price? Where does plain trade begin and 
speculation leave off? Does not every man in such transactions 
act, and win or lose, on his judgment ?—Bridgeport Standard. 

The element of speculation pervades all trade and all agri- 
culture, lawfully and usefully ameliorating the monotony of 
human existence. Trade and speculation—industry and specu- 
lation—are natural partners and good ones. The trouble 
comes when trade or industry leaves off and speculation con- 
tinues. Most Wall Street transactions are pure speculation, 
the winner contributing nothing of value in exchange for his 
gains. We suspect that such transactions have an unfavorable 
influence on character and conduct, and are therefore sinful. 
So long, however, as the defects in human nature continue to 
create so urgent a demand for opportunities for sinful conduct 
we ought perhaps to be thankful that there are some sins left 
which are not illegal. Wall Street gambling games are legal. 
That is something. The man who participates in them with 
his own money does not have to conceal his misconduct, and 
when he loses or repents he can flaunt his repentance before 
the world. That is one reason why the Stock.Exchange ought 
not to be abolished. It is a mistake.to make so many laws 
that a man cannot gain due experience of life without be- 
coming a lawbreaker. A man éan afford to spend some money, 
if necessary, in convincing himself that it is more profitable 
to work for his living than to gamble for it. 


Life has a. cartoon that shows a repulsive parson driving 
an ill-assorted couple under a heavy yoke before a Roman 
chariot, while Love, Divorce, and Justice, all lovely figures, 
are dragged behind in chains. Another parson follows with 
a banner marked “ No Remarriage,” and clerical spectators 
on the benches applaud with vociferous glee. It is hard to 
generalize about divorce, and therefore hard to contrive a 
picture which will carry just the idea a cartoonist-preacher 
ought to have in mind and no more. Life’s picture conveys 
clearly that it thinks the clergy are too zealous in their fight 
against divorce. Some of them are, though the desire that 
divorced people who marry should not come to church for 
their try-again marriage is not unreasonable, and involves no 
serious hardship so long as marriage can be easily incurred 
by aid of any justice of the peace. The antidivorce movement 
in the Churches is a movement to make divorce unpopular. 
It is unpopular with conscientious people, and ought to be. 
To have it gain in public esteem-would be a serious evil. It 
is like a poison used as a medicine. It may cure a patient 
who is in a bad way, but the habit of using it, if once formed, 
is a disease in itself. To abolish it would be a great injus- 
tice and a great evil. To regulate it, and discourage it 


enough to make folks wary of taking to it, is right. 




















Senator Foraker on Government Rate-making 
for Railways 


Senator J. B. Foraker, of Ohio, is generally looked upon as 
the most inflexible, and certainly he is the most eloquent, opponent 
of the President’s railway policy in the Upper House of the Federal 
Legislature. His views on the subject have been expounded in 
various ways and at divers times, but, perhaps, they have never 
been more clearly and cogently expressed than in a pamphlet with 
which, doubtless, Senators and Representatives are familiar, but 
which is relatively unknown to the community at large. Con- 
spicuous among the documents brought together in this pamphlet 
are an open letter addressed to Mr. ForaKER by the Receivers and 
Shippers Association of Cincinnati, and the Senator’s reply. We 
should mention that the Receivers and Shippers Association com- 
prises nearly three hundred of the largest shippers in that city. 
In the letter signed by their president, Mr. R. H. West, they made 
a number of assertions favorable to government rate-making, and 
requested the Senator to answer a series of questions. After point- 
ing out that Mr. Foraker was known to have in mind a plan of 
railway legislation which, in his judgment, is better than the plan 
embodied in the Escu-TowNseENp bill, and to a large extent repro- 
duced in the Hepsurn bill, Mr. West directs the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the fact that, under the existing law, the courts have de- 
cided that, while it is permissible for several lines to make joint 
through rates, they are not required to do so. Mr. West asks 
whether, under the plan devised by Mr. Foraker, the carriers 
should be required to make reasonable joint through rates, and, if 
so, how? Then, again, if, under Mr. Foraker’s plan, it should be 
determined that the rates from Cincinnati to Atlanta, Georgia, 
were unreasonably high and discriminatory, as compared with the 
rates from Richmond, Virginia, to Atlanta, Georgia, and the 
carriers were required to make a reduction in the rate from Cin- 
cinnati, what, inquired Mr. West, would prevent the carriers 


from Richmond, Virginia, to Atlanta, from making a_ reduction 
corresponding to that made from Cincinnati. Mr. West also 


wanted to learn whether, upon complaint being filed and a hearing 
given, and a particular rate having been determined to be un- 
reasonably high and excessive, or unduly discriminatory, it would 
be possible, under Mr. ForakeEr’s plan, to substitute therefor either 
a maximum, minimum, or absolute rate to be applied thereafter. 
Now let us look at Mr. ForaKer’s reply. He began by remind- 
ing his correspondent that, in his speech at Bellefontaine, he ex- 
pressed the belief that there are many abuses and evils to which 
shippers are now subjected, and for which the law should afford a 
speedy and effective remedy. He did not believe, on the other hand, 
that it would be effective or wise, or, in short, anything but disas- 
trous, to confer the rate-making power on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The difference, therefore, between the Senator and 
the Cincinnati Association of Shippers was simply one as to what 
should be the remedy for acknowledged evils. Mr. ForRAKER had said 
at Bellefontaine that to take control of the rate-making power 
is to take charge of the revenues of railroads, and this means that 
the government is to assume the responsibility not only of de- 
termining what rate shall be charged, but also, of necessity, how 
much money a railroad shall be allowed to make. Criticising this 
assertion in his letter, Mr. West had said that no proposed legisla- 
tion which he knew of would have any such effect. The Escu- 
TOWNSEND bill, for instance, which passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the last session of the Fifty-eighth Congress, merely 
provided for the substitution of a reasonable rate for one found 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission to be unreasonable. That 
was not equivalent, Mr. West thought, to prescribing how much 
a railroad should earn. In his reply Mr. Foraker showed that 
conferring the rate-making power on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission does mean that the government is to assume the re- 
sponsibility of determining not only what rate shall be charged, 
but also how miich money a railroad shall be allowed to make, be- 
cause in effect this is what the United States Supreme Court held 
in the maximum-rate case, and precisely what Governor CUMMINS, 
of Iowa, recognized when, in his testimony before the Senate 
committee, he stated that he thought rates should be so adjusted 
as not to allow a railroad to make more than seven per cent. on its 
investment. Mr. Foraker went on to point out what seems to him 
the fatal fallacy of the Escu-TowNsenp bill, or of any similar pro- 
posal to confer a rate-making power on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. That bill was based, like Mr. West’s letter, on the 
assumption that it is possible to challenge a single rate as un- 
have it condemned, and substitute therefor another 
single rate. The Senator does not believe it possible to do any 
such thing. He directs attention to the fact that rates so overlap 
each other, and are so interdepéndent, that they are woven together 
in a web that makes it impossible to single out one that is com- 
plained of and change it, without at the same time changing 
hundreds, and perhaps thousands, of others. By way of illustra- 
tion, he takes the rate for the transportation of the products of the 
cotton-mills of the South to Cincinnati. There is a commodity 
rate of forty-nine cents from Atlanta to Cincinnati; but why is 


reasonable, 
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the rate fixed at that figure? It is thus fixed because of the rate 
on the products of the cotton-mills of New England to Cincinnati, 
and the latter rate in turn is governed by the rate from the New 
England mills to Chicago. It follows that, if you raise or lower 
the rate from Atlanta to Cincinnati, there must be corresponding 
changes on the other rates mentioned, and these corresponding 
changes in the rate on the products of New England cotton-mills 
will extend not only to Chicago and Cincinnati, but to every inter- 
mediate city and point. The Senator submits that it is not a 
matter affecting the revenues of the railroads alone, but a matter 
of the highest importance to the people of Cincinnati and of every 
other community, that rates should be so adjusted that the com- 
peting products from different parts of the country can come into 
the markets of the consuming communities, and there enter into 
competition with each other, to the end that thereby the consumer 
may benefit by the low prices that competition naturally brings. 
In other words, no consuming community wants railroad rates so 
adjusted that one section of purveyors can bar out another. The 
consumer wants the commodities of both. Another striking illus- 
tration was furnished by the case of New River coal. The local 
rate from the New River coal-field to Cincinnati is ninety-five cents 
a ton; but, if the coal be shipped through to Chicago, the Cincin- 
nati portion of the through rate is cut down to sixty-seven cents 
a ton. Mr. Foraker tells his correspondent that this is not an 
arbitrary arrangement of the railroads, but that they are forced 
to make a low through rate to Chicago because the Creator, in His 
omniscience, saw fit to place coal-fields in the Hocking Valley and 
in Pennsylvania, and in Indiana, and in Illinois, and in Iowa, as 
well as in West Virginia, so that, when the coal of the New River 
district undertakes to compete in Chicago with the coal from those 
other fields, it is unable to do so, unless it can obtain a rate that 
places it on at least a reasonable approach to equality. in their 
common market. If, therefore, the rate on the New River coal to 
Chicago should be challenged, instantly would come up the ques- 
tion, not whether that one single rate from point to point named 
was reasonable in and of itself, but whether or not it was reason- 
able and just in comparison with all the other competing rates. 
There could not be a change of that rate without a corresponding 
change in all the other rates. In other words, the theory upon 
which the Escu-TowNsenp bill proceeded is pronounced fallacious. 

There is plenty of evidence for the soundness of Mr. FoRAKER’S 
averment on this point. One of the men who appeared on behalf 
of the shippers before the Interstate Commerce Committee of the 
Senate, which sat last year after the close of the Fifty-eighth Con- 
gress, was Judge 8S. H. Cowan, of Texas, who represented the Texas 
Cattle Receivers Association, and the Cattle Growers Interstate 
Committee. In the course of his testimony, after giving an account 
of the proceedings he had been conducting against certain rail- 
roads before the Interstate Commerce Commission to have a rate 
condemned as unreasonable, he said, by way of explaining why so 
much time had been occupied—more than a year—that the ques- 
tion whether the particular rate complained of was unreasonable, 
involved a careful examination of all the rates in the State of 
Texas, in southwestern Kansas, in Colorado, and in Arizona. Mr. 
West is further reminded that in the maximum-rate case cited by 
him, the Interstate Commerce Commission found it necessary, in 
order to change the particular rate complained of, to change more 
than two thousand rates, and one of the chief causes for dissatis- 
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faction with their decision was that it did not change many other 


rates so as to make them correspond. Judge Cootry, while chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Commission, declared that, if the 
commission were required to exercise the rate-making power, it 
would in effect be compelled to act as rate-makers for all the rail- 
roads, and compelled to adjust their tariffs so as to meet the 
exigencies of business, while, at the same time endeavoring to pro- 
tect the relative rights and equities of rival carriers and rival 
localities. He recognized that, in a country so large as ours, and 
with so vast a railway mileage, the task would be superhuman. 
In the maximum-rate case, to which we have referred, the United 
States Supreme Court said, in its opinion reversing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, that there was nothing in the Interstate 
Commerce act—nor was there, it may be added, in the Escu-Town- 
SEND bill—requiring the commission to proceed singly against each 
railway company, for each alleged violation of the act. The Su- 
preme Court proceeded to point out that the order of the commis- 
sion was in the very case at bar directed against a score or more 
of companies, and assumed to determine the maximum rates on 
half a dozen classes of freight from Cincinnati to Chicago re- 
spectively, to several specified Southern points, and the territory 
contiguous thereto, so that, if the power existed, as it was claimed, 
there would be no escape from the conclusion that it would be 
within the discretion of the commission, of its own motion, to sug- 
gest that the interstate rates on all the roads in the country were 
unjust and unreasonable, notify the several roads of such opinion, 
direct a hearing, and, upon such a hearing, make one general 
order, reaching to every road and covering every rate. It is just 
because the exercise of the rate-making power cannot be limited 
to a single rate, but must in every case embrace hundreds, -and 
possibly thousands, of other rates, and, in the end, practically all 




















































































rates throughout the Union, that Senator ForAKER does not deem 
it wise to confer the power on the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
or on any other political agency appointed by President RoosEVE LT, 
or by any other President, unless it can be shown that there is no 
other way to remedy the evils that are complained of. 





The Case of Emma vs. Albert—From 
Krumenaker Papers 


Wuere is Laura JEAN Lipsey? Here is a Real True Diary of a 
Girl from which that formerly prolific artist might construct at 
least one and maybe two or three romances. Or perhaps an un- 
discovered DicKENS would make a more fascinating tale, because 
LAURA would have to change the heroine’s name EMMA to Emme- 
line, and transform the commonplace KRUMENAKER into a soulful 
Vere de Vere. And the real names are too fascinating for wanton 
sacrifice. Indeed, since the lamentable affair of Mr. Pickw ick and 
the Widow Bardell, we cannot recall any that have fitted so ad- 
mirably the characters and setting. As in that famous case, it 
is the lady who asks from the courts at law suitable compensation 
for damaged affections. EMMA Huser is her name, despite the 
mystifying assertion in the Sun, which tells the tale, that her father 
is Mr. Keaeter—Mr. H. CHARLES KEGELER, to be precise, a 
maker of baking-powder. The defendant is Mr. ALBERT KRUME- 
NAKER—known,@however, to his intimates, as we discover from 
the records, as AL—a widower in social life, and by pro- 
fession a bottler of beer. The bruise to Emma’s heart is valued 
by her at $25,000, and the grounds upon which the compensation is 
demanded are clearly and consecutively set forth in a diary, which 
she was sufficiently thoughtful to keep written up and now em- 
hodies in an affidavit. 

The Widow Bardell should have kept a diary. The evidence 
introduced so eloquently by the learned Sergeant Buzfuz was 
paltry in comparison with the naive and convincing record sub- 
mitted by Emma. It all happened between —" 27 and October 
17, 1905. But let the diary speak. Entry No. 1: 


August 27, 1905.—Met Mr. KruMeNAKER, who asked leave to 
visit. Granted. He is a widower with two boys. 


The place of meeting and form of introduction are not set down. 
There is no reason, however, to doubt that all essential proprieties 
were complied with. It was probably af a party. Apparently, at 
first Mr. KRUMENAKER attracted no particular attention until, him- 
self favorably impressed, he insinuatingly asked permission not 
merely to call, but to visit. The polite request implied compli- 
mentary appreciation, and was granted on general principles. But 
note the simple significance of the succeeding phrase—* He is a 
widower with two boys.” What a store of feminine forethought and 
sagacity is indicated by those few words! But how was the fact 
discovered? She could not have asked him? That would have 
been forward and too indicative of a calculating spirit. Nor is it 
probable that he volunteered the information. He would not thus 
impair his chance of visiting. We suspect that, after having 
granted his request, Miss EMMA made casual inquiries of a 
mutual acquaintance—probably the lady or gentleman who had 
presented Mr. KRUMENAKER to her—and thus equipped herself 
with essential preliminary. knowledge of conditions. Anyhow, he 
called, not once, but many times. Entry No. 2: ; 


August 28 to September 9.—Received many visits from Mr. K. 
He has taken me on lots of automobile rides and to the theatres. 
Seems a nice man and well fixed. Talks all the time about how 
much he likes me. Think he does, a little, maybe. 


Obviously Mr. K. is not one of those addicted to the baneful 
habit of losing time. Moreover, he seemed to appreciate the 
auxiliary value of an automobile. Not only were the rides agree- 
able and, therefore, helpful, but the mere fact of the motor, he 
shrewdly divined, gave rise to the important conclusion sum- 
marized concisely by ‘Seems well fixed.” But Miss EMMA was 
not born yesterday.. She knew enough of the ways and wiles of 
mankind to recognize the truth that protestations of affection are 
not always dependable. But she would not be unjust even to a 
widower with two boys. It was her tender conscience that added 
the well-qualified yet, under the circumstances, generous and kind- 
ly words, “ Think he does, a little, maybe.” Ah, that “ maybe”! 
What disasters have been wrought by the hateful word! But 
the doubt was quickly dispelled—the very next day, in fact, as 
witness entry No. 3: 


September 10.—-While coming homé with ALBert in the auto to- 
night he asked me if I would marry him. ‘Told him so sudden, ete., 
and would talk to papa and mamma and think it over. Says he 
loves me to distraction. 

He meant business. That was one comfort. But there was no hurry. 
The eternal feminine asserted itself. She neither would nor would- 
n't. As subsequently transpires, there was no serious intention 
of talking to papa and mamma immediately, but it was the 
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customary response, and then she did really want to “think it 
over.” Why? “Says he loves me to distraction.” Aha! there 
it is—the whole story. She likes it. 

Mr. KRUMENAKER—Oor ALBERT, as*‘he has now become in the 
diary—had little time for the practice of his profession between 
September 10 and October 5. He was “ calling frequently,” hav- 
ing “ fine time in auto,” getting “‘ photoed,” indulging in “ dinners, 
theatres, nearly every day,” in short, “ very attentive.” His per- 
sistence deserved success and won it. “ Think I'll accept,” is the 
sighful entry on October 5. And then: 





“ 


October 6.—While out with dear ALbert this afternoon IT consent- 
ed. I was afraid the car would run away, we were so preoccupied. 
Of course, papa and mamma consented, and then we kissed all 
around, and ALBERT said for papa to call him ALserr and he'd call 
him papa. And then we fixed on the date, and it’s to be my birth- 
day, December 1. Oh, I feel so happy! I wonder if I'll sleep to- 
night, thinking of him? 


No subsequent entry indicates whether the happy foreboding of 
insomnia was realized. We had already foreseen ready acqui- 
escence from papa and mamma. Thereafter, ALBERT “ called every 
day, of course,” occasionally “going down-town” and _ selecting 
“a lovely pair of ear-rings which look fine on me,” and once “a 
dream of a piece of silk for a wedding-dress,” the purchase of 
which depleted EmMa’s bank balance to the extent of $600. Happy, 
trustful days! But there was the inevitable rift in the lute. 


October 8.—AL called again to-night and told me he had told his 
sons to call me “ mother.” Hope I'll get along with those kids. 


There speaks the true woman—the American Mother, as Congress- 
man SHEPPARD would say. She is not eager for the companion- 
ship of the kids and frankly says so, but she bravely faces the 
responsibility and hopes she will get along. What more could 
even a widower ask? On October 14, ALBERT “ looked queer ” 
and “seemed preoccupied.” The two succeeding days, apparently, 
he stayed away altogether. And then— But let no vain imagin- 
ings blur the eloquent pathos of the simple record. 


October 17.—Oh, dear, dear, such a day! What a monster that 
man is! But wait! I'll find out what’s back of all this. I sus- 
pected something when he didn’t come around yesterday. And 
I said long ago, I’ve thought right along there was a screw loose 
lately. Anyway, what do you think? This morning a messenger- 
boy calls with a package. It was my photos and the little presents 
I’ve been making him. My heart jumped into my mouth, but, thank 
goodness, I didn’t let on to that boy. I just fainted away when 
he’d gone, and came to as Mr. KRUMENAKER (how I hate that name) 
telephoned. ‘‘ What’s the meaning of this?” I asked in my calmest 
tones. And he said he was so sorry, but it was “all off!” I nearly 
had a fit. “ Why?” “ Well,” answered the cold-blooded wretch, 
‘I’ve made a blunder. I could never make you happy.” (You bet 
he couldn’t, but I’ll make him smart yet.) “ But why, and how?” 
I asked, sobbing over the *phone. “ Well,” he says, “ you don’t 
understand me, EMMA dear. I’m a hell-raiser, and we could never 
get along. But you can tell everybody that it was all my fault, 
and, besides, ’1l1 make good all you’ve spent.” I hung up the ’phone. 
I never felt so terrible in all my life. A hell-raiser, indeed. Well, 
we'll see. And papa’s just furious. 

And did she “see”? She did. She hired a lawyer and “ served a 
summons”; then, after a painful lapse of time, set down the final 
words as filed in the courts of law: 


January 17, °06.—My first entry in nearly three months, I see. 
Heard to-day suit might come “p soon. When it does I'll stop 
this diary business. 


Yes, it is time. The day of the diary is ended. The evidence 
is in. In suspense, we await the verdict. What shall it be? 
“Guilty,” says Sergeant Buzfuz. Surely; but how guilty? 
Twenty-five thousand dollars’ worth? Why not? Can disappointed 
hopes, heartaches, sobbings over the ’phone, stern determinations 
to get along with another woman’s kids be measured in pelf? 
No; but they may and should be approximated in the great cause 
of humanity, o of other females, generally, who may not keep their 


-lights trimmed and burning over a diary. 
oS 5 . 


As for KRUMENAKER, back to the brewery for him! Let 
the cold-blooded wretch get a nurse for his kids, let him go on 
beer-bottling and hell-raising, if he will, but make him settle. If 
in his nefarious quest all of his ready cash has gone into Mr. 
FRouMAN’S capacious pockets, to the restauranteur, to the vender 
of gasoline, let him cough up the auto—the auto, we suspect, of his 
very soul. Nothing is too bad for him. 

Stern justice must be done ever. But one lingering doubt re- 
mains. Why EmMa’s name is Huser and the furious papa’s 
name KEGELER is a mystery yet unsolved. Can it be that EMMA 
is a widow? How, then, would we interpret these coy confessions? 
Would they, by’ chance, seem somewhat too naive and appealing to 
convince of genuineness? We care not to delve into the mysteries 
of a widow’s heart. But AL! AL! the gay autoist, the bottling 
philosopher, the father of kids!—had he never heard of Sammy? 

La vie est ameére! 











Tolstoi to 


the Czar 


In the following direct personal appeal to the Czar, Count Tolstoi urges still further conces- 
sions in behalf of the great proletariat in Russia. In view of the coming meetings of the 
National Assembly, the suggestions offered by Count Tolstoi are of particular interest at this time 


EAR BROTHER,—I think it more fitting to call you 

“dear brother ” because in this letter I am addressing 

myself less to the Czar than to the man and brother; 

and, more than that, I am no longer of this world, but 

standing at the threshold of the tomb. I do not wish 
to die without telling you what I think of your present activity— 
telling you what that activity is, and what it ought to be for the 
greater good of millions of men and for your own good; and also 
telling you what a source of evil your conduct may be for these 
and for yourself if your activity continues to follow its present 
course. To-day a third part of Russia is under okrana*—in 
other words, a condition which sets the law at naught. There is a 
whole- army of policemen, lawyers, and secret agents; and that 
army is growing; the prisons and the penitentiaries are over- 
flowing; a considerable number of men_ politically condemned 
(and that classification covers the working class) swell the list 
of the thousands of common-law criminals. The veto of the 
censor has reached the culminating point of stupidity. Religious 
persecutions have never been as frequent or as cruel. In all the 
manufacturing centres armed forces are concentrated and turned 
out against the people at the least warning. 

Bloody fratricidal struggles have taken place in many quarters, 

struggles even more terrible are in preparation, and they cannot 
fail to burst out. 
- The result of the cruel action of the government is that the 
agricultural people, the 100,000,000 men in whom the power of 
Russia rests, are growing poorer every year. Famine has become 
a normal phenomenon. General discontent reigns among all classes, 
and the hostility of all classes to the government has also become 
an habitual fact. 

Now the sole cause of the situation is this: Your advisers have 
persuaded you that when they stifle all vital movement in the 
people they assure the happiness of the people, as well as your 
tranquillity and your safety. But it would be easier to stop the 
current of a torrent than to stop the incessant, the progressive 
movement of humanity determined by Divine power. 

It is easy to understand that men who are interested in pre- 
serving the present order of things, and who think “after us the 
deluge!” will try to convince you that such a condition is neces- 
sary. But you, the independent man of reason and of heart, whose 
every need is provided for, how can you believe that, how can 
you follow their appalling counsels, how can you do, how can you 
permit others to do, so much evil, and that because of a de- 
termination impossible to 
realize, the determination to 


were true that. orthodoxy is inherent in the Russian mind, it would 
not be necessary to make so many efforts to maintain that form 
of religion, and it would not be necessary so cruelly to persecute 
those who refuse to follow it. 

So it is with the autocratic institutions. If their system seemed 
indispensable to the Russian people when they believed the Czar 
to be the infallible god on earth, who alone could direct the 
country, that is not the case to-day, when all know—or when: all 
learn as soon as they learn anything—that a good Czar is simply 
“a happy accident,” and that Czars may be, and, in fact, have 
been, monsters and madmen, like, for instance, Ivan the Terrible, 
and Paul I. They know, as they learn when they are studying 
things, that however good and however wise a Czar may be, he 
cannot, personally, govern one hundred and thirty millions of men; 
sand that being the case, they know that the Czar’s courtiers are 
the real rulers. The Czar’s courtiers are men who care more for 
their own positions than for the well-being of the people. 

* But,” vou tell me, “the Czar may choose great and unselfish 
or disinterested men for courtiers.” No. Unfortunately the Czar 
cannot make such a choice; because he knows only a few dozen 
men, who owe it either to their luck or to intrigue that they have 
succeeded in approaching him, and who, having succeeded in get- 
ting close to him, are very careful to prevent any one from ap- 
proaching him who could by any possibility compete with them 
in any way. So it is plain that the Czar cannot,make his choice 
from the thousands of energetic, intelligent men who would be 
glad to serve the people. He must choose from such men as Beau- 
marchais had in mind when he said, “ Mediocrity and push mean 
success.” He chooses from the men he knows. Now, if 
a number of Russians are willing to obey the Czar, they are not 
willing to obey men whom they despise; and they cannot obey men 
whom they despise without sullying their own dignity. And yet 
despicable men rule in Russia, and they do it in the name of the 
Czar. It is evident that you are deluding yourself as to the 
people’s attachment to autocracy, and to its representative, the 
Czar, because you in all the cities are greeted by crowds who ery, 
Hurrah! and run behind your carriage. Such manifestations are 
far from being an expression of the people’s fidelity. The crowds 
are nothing but inquisitive people who follow all uncommon sights 
with the same eagerness; and, generally, they whom you take for 
the people’s messengers of affection are nothing but needy wretches 
mustered by the police to make a show in your honor. I ean cite 
the example of your grandfather. One day when he was at Kharkov 
he went to the cathedral. It 
was filled with “the faith- 
ful,” who, in point of fact, 





stop the irresistible march of 
humanity? 

You eannot be ignorant of 
the fact that from the be- 
ginning of the life of men, 
many economical, political, 
and religious forms have fol- 
lowed an evolution; that 
from the_ brutal, the 
cruel, the irrational, the 
progressively gentle, kind, 
and rational have _ been 
evolved. 

Your advisers make you 
believe the contrary; they 
affirm that orthodoxy and 
autocracy have always been 
the fundamental. principles 
of the Russian people, and 
that orthodoxy and autoc- 
racy must rule the destinies 
of Russia to the end of the 
ages. 

That is why it is sup- 
posed that the happiness of 
tussia demands the main- 
tenance of the two political 
forms linked together—re- 
ligious and political organi- 
zation—no' matter what the 
cost. 

That is a double lie. 

First of all, it is not true 
that orthodoxy is the vehicle 
of Russian thought. It was 
in former times, but it is 
not now. 

The reports of the Grand 
Procurator of the Holy 
Synod can inform you as to 
this: that the men of the 
people who are spiritually 
the best developed follow 
the teachings of religious 
sects, despite the dangers 
that they face when they 
abandon orthodoxy. If it 








were disguised policemen. - 

If you could promenade 
along the railroad some day 
when the imperial train is 
to pass, and if you could 
see the peasants lined up 
behind the troops, if you 
could listen to what is 
said by the starostas and 
other village chiefs who have 
been brought there to shiver 
in the cold and wet, with 
not one cent to pay them 
for it—not even bite or sup, 
and that, too, several days 
in succession! you would 
hear from the mouths of 
those simple peasants (who 
are the real representatives 
of the people) words ex- 
pressing anything but love 
of the ‘attocracy and _ its 
manifestation, the Czar. 

If the prestige of the 
Czar’s authority was intact 
half a century ago (under 
Nicholas I.), great inroads 
have been made in it dur- 
ing the last thirty years, 
and in these days all 
that was left of it has 
fallen so low that no one 
fears to condemn the acts 
of the government—not to 
say the Czar—to shower in- 
vectives upon it, and to 
cover it with ridicule. 

Autocracy is a_ superan- 
nuated governmental form. 
It may answer the needs of 
some insignificant tribe of 
Central Africa that squats 
there at a distance from 
civilization; but it does not 
answer the demands. of the 
Russian people , who have 
been civilized ky contact 








* “Okrana,’’ approaching the 
condition of siege, or “slight 
state of siege.” 


Count Lyof Tolstoi 


with universal progress. 
(Continued on page 172.) 


































































































Military Patrol in Moscow collecting Militiamen for Service against the Revolutionists 


























Ammunition for the Troops engaged with the Rebels being Escorted through the Streets of Moscow by a Cossack Guard 


BEATING OUT THE BLAZE OF REVOLUTION IN MOSCOW 


It was when the revolutionists in Moscow arose, threw up their barricades, and defied the civil and military forces of the city 
that the Russian government determined to teach the rebels a long-to-be-remembered lesson, and “ Bloody Sunday” was the result. 
Hundreds were slain in the assault upon the barricades, and, according to the despatches, the killing was continued until the rebel- 
lious spirit of the people had been broken. The photographs on this page were taken while the fighting waged between the sol- 
diers and the revolutionists. At the moment the government appears to have the upper hand, but the revolutionists are reported 
to be awaiting a more propitious time for another uprising 




















The President’s New Panama Plan 


By Henry Harrison Lewis 


In the decision of the Administration to change the present plans and build the Canal by 
contract, subletting the work and subdividing the territory along the Canal among American con- 
tractors, a most important step has been taken. Mr. Lewis outlines some of the reasons for 
the change, with the results which may be expected from the new policy of the Administration 


T has been definitely decided by the administration that the 

Panama Canal cannot be successfully constructed under present 

methods. Preparations are now being made to adopt the 

new plan of construction, which provides for the building of 

the canal by subletting the work to American contractors 
who will work under the supervision of the government. This 
marks one of the most important steps taken by the administra- 
tion since the inception of the Panama project. 

The change in the administration’s policy is popular and a great 
relief to all concerned. In Washington it is accepted as an easy 
and welcome way out of the many difficulties that have confronted 
the commission and have hindered its work. It is, in fact, the blade 
that will sever the Gordian knot. And it. is universally believed 
that a division of the entire canal route into sections, to be 
handled by capable and experienced American subcontractors, is 
the only practical way to build the Panama Canal. In passing, it 
may be said that the only persons not entirely contented with the 
new policy are those connected with the Engineering Corps of the 
Army, who have felt that the great task should have been allotted 
to them. 

It is now known that several of the most important contractors 
of this country, those who have been accustomed to gigantic 
engineering problems, have had the possibility of a change of 
policy in favor of contract work in their minds almost since the 
enactment of the Spooner bill. Several of these contractors have 
spent considerable time on the isthmus carefully investigating the 
conditions and laying out plans of campaign in view of just such 
an outcome. It is also known that at least five prominent railway 
engineers connected with big trunk lines have visited the isthmus, 
and there is little doubt that bidding will be done just as soon 
us the specifications are ready. 

The long delay in reaching a decision on the type of waterway 
has hindered matters considerably. The famous board of inter- 
national engineering experts took more time at their investigations 
and deliberations than was expected by the administration. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s desire to secure an official opinion from the con- 
centrated scientific wisdom of the world was laudable, and it indi- 
cates very clearly that he appreciates the stupendous nature of 
the enterprise, but it has caused considerable delay. 

The rendering of the International Board’s decision has removed 


the most important obstacle to progress, however, and as soon as 
the reports of the majority and minority of the board receive the 
attention of the commission, of the President, and of Congress, the 
important work of preparing specifications will be taken up by the 
commission and its engineering committee. This, of course, is no 
easy task, as it will require estimates and descriptions in minute 
detail of the whole line of the canal. 

The advisability of building the canal by contract is borne out 
by the experience of every big corporation in this country and 
abroad. The costly and stupendous work of improvement under- 
taken by the Pennsylvania Railroad between New York and Wash- 
ington, a task entailing the solution of engineering problems in 
bridging, tunneling, and track elevation probably offers the most 
recent and valuable example. This work is being done in many 
sections, each under the direct charge of a contractor, and the 
whole supervised by the railway’s engineering department. There 
was no question of actual building by the railway’s personnel. 
Aside from the picks and shovels of the regular section gangs, no 
constructive labor is being performed by 1uen on the payroll of 
the road. 

When the long-mooted questivn of constructing a subway under 
the streets of New York was settled, no one considered for a mo- 
ment the actual digging of the subway by the city. There was a 
Rapid Transit Commission with its chief engineer, and the City of 
New York as a paymaster. The excavating and blasting, the 
building of the framework, and the finishing of stations, the laying 
of tracks, and all the many details of actual labor were carried 
out by contractors who did their own work on their own section 
on bids carefully prepared and carefully accepted. 

It was so with the Hoosae Tunnel, and so with the raising of 
Galveston, and so with such stupendous private or semi-government 
enterprises as the Canadian Pacific and the Great Northern, and 
all the important achievements of modern times. Evidences in 
favor of contract work on the Panama Canal are so overwhelming 
that it is strange that any other’plan ever received consideration. 

The decision of the administration to sublet the work means 
many things. In the first place, it offers the immensely important 
advantages of economy in time and cost. In one of his official 
speeches, Chairman Shonts has this to say: 

“| wish to repeat and to emphasize the opinions I have 

















An Exhibition Drill of the Panama Fire Department 
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expressed in re- 
gard to the ap- 
plication of the 
eight - hour law. 
The present wage 
on the isthmus 
varies from 80 
cents to $1 04 
per day, in gold. 
As compared 
with the best 
common labor 
in the United 
States, its effici- 2 
ency is rated at eet a 

from twenty-five , cae: A | an 
to thirty - three H Th: wait < i | 
per cent. Over x =cdtiiaidhapaiaaaiaa os 
eighty per cent. . 

of the employees 
of the canal are 
now and. will 
continue to be 
alien laborers. 
A majority of 
the other twenty 
per cent. employ- 
ed will be in a 
clerical, a super- 
visory, or in some 
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ter advantage 
through the 
medium of pri- 
vate contractors 
than through the 
medium of gov- 


ernment officials 
employed for this 
special work. 

In the first 
place, in order 
to secure” ade- 
quate services, 
the government 
must necessarily 
attract success- 
ful engineers 
from the field of 
individual en- 
deavor. To do 
this, salary and 
other induce- 
ments must be 
offered which in 
many cases may 
be out of  pro- 
portion to the 
value of the work 
done. When an 
adequate staff 








other capacity has been thus se- 
to which the cured, the many 
various labor Slation-house of the Canal Zone Police at Empire and conflicting 
laws of the forces must be 
United States organized, and 


are not applicable. It is to this kind of labor we are compelled to 
apply the eight-hour. law—that is, to aliens who know nothing of 
the law’s existence until they arrive on the isthmus. 

“Such application will increase the labcr cost of canal con- 
struction at least twenty-five per cent. It is obvious that by forcing 
the eight-hour day upon us, millions of dollars will be added to the 
cost of construction. American labor in this country will have 
to pay its share in the consequent increase of taxation. The chief 
difficulty with which we have to contend in the employment of 
Oriental labor, for instance, lies in the laws which hedge about its 
use. A government like the United States must protect itself 
against the charge of forcing involuntary servitude, and hence it 
‘an adopt no safeguards which will prevent the labor from leaving 
the isthmus the day after arrival, thus losing the money to get it 
there, with no returns whatever. . 

“The West-Indian negro that we are using has but little life 
and ambition in him. We are practically trying to wield an inert 
mass, with the result that we are not getting over twenty-five per 
cent., or, from a most liberal point of view, thirty-three and one- 
third per cent., of the efficiency of the most ordinary labor of the 
United States.” ; 

Mr. Shonts, in the above quotation, outlines only one of the 
troubles connected with purely government work. It is hardly to 
be supposed that private contractors will be as susceptible to the 
restrictions of an eight-hour law as a government. Nor is it to be 
supposed that up-to-date practical American contractors will be 
content with a class of labor characterized as “an inert mass.” It 
is not the habit of the private contractor who has had long ex- 
perience in handling men, and who is working at his profession 
for the profit there is in it, to permit labor to remain inert at his 
expense. 

This statement 


the work must be so planned as to secure the maximum returns 
from the minimum expenditure of effort and money. 

The disadvantages under which such a force must work are 
obvious, as contrasted to the work of individual contractors and 
builders whose forces are permanently organized and prepared to 
undertake large contracts at short notice. The value of such 
organizations, whose elasticity enables them to gather to themselves 
expert and unskilled Jabor and supplies, and to apply these forces 
when and where needed, is apparent. 

From the view-point of actual economy in time and cost, the sa- 
ving which may be effected by subletting the work on the canal to 
private contractors offers very material advantages. In the first 
place, the government is thus enabled to avail itself immediately 
of the services of trained and systematized organizations. If the 
contractors work on the comparatively new and important system 
known as the “ cost-plus-a-fixed-sum contract ” the workers on the 
canal, under the direction of private contractors, are brought into 
the same relation to the government as though in the government 
employ. 

The builders under this form of contract are given no incentive 
for effecting economies to the detriment of the work, and are thus 
practically brought into the government employ on the same basis 
as the present government engineers, although they are enabled 
to bring to their work advantages which are impossible to a com- 
paratively unorganized body. In this way every detail of cost and 
the quality and quantity of the work are constantly under the gov- 
ernment’s supervision. The government will be kept informed of 
the expenses which are being incurred, and it can take ad- 
vantage of every fortunate circumstance which may tend to 
reduce costs through the organization of the contractors. 

If further 
argument in 











is made with all 
due respect — to 
Mr. Shonts, the 
members of the 
commission, , and 
Chief - Engineer 
Stevens.. They 
are all practical 
men with extend- 
ed experience, but 
their hands have 
been wound round 
and round with 
a very tenacious 
quality of gov- 
ernmental red 
tape which, as 
everybody knows, 
is detrimental to 
rapid work. 

It is the con- 
sensus of opinion 
among practical 





favor of building 
the Panama Ca- 
nal by contract 
is necessary, it 
is well to under- 
stand that the 
plan embodies all 
the advantages 
derived from the 
use of organiza- 
tions whose. aec- 
tual existence de- 
pends on the 
practice of econ- 
omy, and the use 
of every system- 
atic detail dis- 
covered through 
practical. experi- 
ence. These in- 
clude the benefits 
of cash discounts 
for material, and 


engineers, includ- the advantages 
ing many who of expert buy- 
are not connected ing of labor 
Me Naa ice 8 through _ con- 
an therefore tractors whose 
have no axe to business it is to 
grind, that the keep down the 
Panama Canal costs, and who 











can be construct- 
ed to far bet- 


Hotel built at Culebra for Canal Employes to 
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are in a positien 
make _ pur- 
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chases to greater 
advantage ; the 
plan secures the 
benefits of the 
lists which these 
contractors have 
on file for ma- 
terials which the 
various dealers 
carry in stock 
ready for imme- 
diate delivery; it 
has the use of 
purchasing  de- 
partments which 
are constantly in 
touch with the 
best elass of 
subcontractors 
and material 
dealers through- 
out the country; 
it has the bene- 
fit of the econ- 
omy occasioned 
by the use of 
plans which com- 
prise all kinds of 
labor -saving de- 
vices; it can 
mass on short no- 
tice any number 








Although the 
new organization 
is hardly com- 
pleted, there is 
little question 
that the present 
commission will 
be retained to 
supervise the 
work for the 
government, or a 
new commission 
created under 
Chairman Shonts 
and retaining the 
most competent 
members of the 
present commis- 
sion. The duties 
of the commis- 
Nay> sion will not be 
wane changed to any 
extent, and the 
present chief en- 
gineer, Mr. Ste- 
vens, will  con- 
tinue to have di- 
rect charge on 
the isthmus. 

It will be nec- 
essary, of course, 
to maintain gov- 
ernmental con- 








of skilled and 
carefully trained 
mechanics ; it 
ean bring into 
service engineering machinery without the delay and cost of 
securing new material, and the plan provides for the completion 
of the work at a minimum cost, and as rapidly as is consistent 
with good workmanship. 

Another great advantage to the government in letting out the 
work to contractors will be the saving resulting from competitive 
bids. The work will be given in almost every case to the lowest 
bidder if the firm bidding is considered capable of carrying out 
its task to the satisfaction of the government. The possibility of 
combinations formed fer the purpose of maintaining a high price 
is remote. It will be clearly understood that the government is 
in possession of a valuable working plant now on the isthmus, or 
in process of assembling, and any attempt to combine will result 
in the administration continuing under its present plan. 


The Main Building of the General Hospital at Colon 


trol of the Canal 
Zone, with all its 
various depart- 
ments, such as diplomatic, sanitary, and law protection, and it is 
doubtful if any change will be made in the present personnel. The 
great and important transformation will be in the method of actual 
excavation and construction. 

In preparing the specifications from which the various con- 
tractors will draw up their bids extreme care will be taken 
to limit the bidding on the work to American contracting firms. 
It is the sense of the administration that the Panama Canal 
shall be an American enterprise pure and simple. It will be 
constructed by Americans employing American capital, and no 
opportunity will be given foreign firms or foreign money to share 
in the great work. 

This does not .afford any obstacle whatever to the speedy and 
economical completion of the waterway. The efficiency of the 

















Dam of the Reservoir which supplies Panama with Pure Water 
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American con- 
tractor is known 
and acknowl- 
edged throughout 
the world. The 
great railways of 
the country and 
the innumerable 
gigantic achieve- 
ments in engi- 
neering and con- 
struction scatter- 
ed broadcast 
through _ the 
United States 
offer ample testi- 
mony to the 
capabilities of 
the American 
contractor. The 
building of the 
Canadian Pacifie, 
with its marvel- 
lous feats of en- 
gineering — skill, 
was the work of 
Sir William Van 
Horne, an Amer- 
ican by birth and 
breeding. And it 
was on that road 
that the present 
chief engineer of 








Beginning on 
the Pacifie side, 
the task of dredg- 
ing the La Boea 
entrance will, in 
all probability, 
be allotted to one 
contractor. Be- 
tween La Boea 
and _ Miraflores 
extends an al- 
most level stretch 
of eight miles, 
which offers few, 
if any, engineer- 
ing problems. 
This work will 
probably be given 
to two or three 
contractors. 

The mile-and- 
one-third streteh 
between the 
Miraflores lock 
and the Pedro 
Miguel locks, 
known as_ the 
Pedro Miguel- 
Miraflores level, 
will be handled 
by one con- 
tractor. Now we 
come to the 








the Panama Ca- 


famous Culebra 


nal, John F. Ste- The United States Court-house at Angon, the First to be Opencd in the Canal Zone Cut. which will 


vens, obtained a 

goodly part of his 

practical experience. Theodore P. Shonts was selected by the 
President to act as supervising head of the commission because 
of his record as a builder of railways in the Middle West. There 
is no doubt whatever that Mr. Shonts could construct the Panama 
Canal economically and quickly if he could be free from the 
cumbersome and annoying details connected with governmental 
methods. There is, in truth, no dearth of American enterprise and 
energy at the disposal of the administration. 

The extent of the work to be allotted has not yet been decided, 
but it is probable that the entire length of the canal will be in- 
cluded in the estimates. The work will be divided into classes, 
such as plain, excavation, rock excavation, dredging, ‘lock-building, 
dam-construction, and the building of wharves and sea-walls. 


set the pace in 

the matter of 
time. Owing to the nature of the work and the comparatively re- 
stricted space, it will be considered best to give the task to only 
two contractors. As recent borings have discovered a substratum 
of rock, the work will be largely blasting and quarrying. In a 
recent report Chief-Engineer Stevens says of this section, which 
extends from Bas Obispo to Pedro Miguel, a distance of about nine 
miles: 

“Under whatever plan or type of canal is finally adopted, an 
enormously heavy land or dry cutting, so called, must be executed. 
And to successfully carry out this great project necessitates not 
only the employment of the most effective and modern machinery, 
but also as nearly perfect an organization as can be devised. The 
material found in the proposed cutting, as shown by actual work 
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Cottages Erected at Cristobal for Canal Employees who are Married 








performed, and by numerous borings and pits, is very much mixed 
in character, ranging from a red and yellow clay, through several 
varieties of rock of different degrees of hardness, to a hard trap- 
rock. Altogether the cut is what would be called a rock cut, inas- 
much as a very large percentage of it must be loosened by blasting 
—in fact, about all of it—to enable economical handling.” 

From the Bas Obispo to Colon, a distance of about thirty miles, 
the work will consist almost altogether of ordinary excavation, in 
which the steam-shovel will play a prominent part. This length of 
the canal will be divided into a number of sections, and as the 
greater part of it is within easy distance of Colon, the Gulf port, 
the successful bidders will find their work greatly facilitated. 

The building of the great locks will call for exceptional skill. 
In all probability the locks will be allotted to separate contractors, 
although that is a question for future consideration. The work will 
include deep excavation and a large amount of concrete-placing, 
and also the hanging of the great gates. In addition to this there 
will be the construction of several immense dams, and a number 
of other important tasks requiring efficient organizations on the 
part of contractors. 

Some of the most important questions to be considered by the 
contracting firms desiring to bid on the work are connected with 
the transportation of men and material, and the housing and feed- 
ing of the men employed on the canal. It will not be like con- 
tracting in New York, or Chicago, or even in the Rocky Mountains, 
where transportation by rail is an easy matter. Panama is two 
thousand miles distant from a base of supplies, and the greater 
part of the work will necessarily be done in a jungle under severe 
climatie conditions. This question is not difficult of solution, how- 
ever. 

It is well known that the government has been assembling a 
valuable plant on the isthmus during the past two years, and to-day 
the entire length of the canal route presents the spectacle of a 
territory ready and waiting for the signal to begin work. Every- 
thing necessary for the efficient care of an army of men has been 
done. In the matter of shelter there are almost one thousand 
houses, including hotels, cottages for married employees, and 
bachelor quarters. These are scattered along the line of the canal 
in such manner that each section will have its quota. 

A practical and efficient commissary system is now in working 
order. This consists of a series of local commissary stores at every 
important labor camp, and mess-houses where food, either cooked 
or uncooked, can be obtained at cost. Food is brought direct 
from the north in refrigerator plants installed on the commission’s 
steamers, and is distributed along the line of the railway in re- 
frigerator-cars. The hotels previously existing in the canal zone 
have been purchased by the commission and added to the commis- 
sary system. Ordinary laborers are fed for thirty cents a day, 
and the better class of employees at ninety cents a day. 
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In the matter of transportation it is estimated that the men 
and material required by the contractors will be brought from the 
United States at cost. The commission is in control, through the 
Panama Railroad Company, of the vessels formerly belonging to 
that corporation, and also the two well-equipped vessels, the Mexico 
and Havana, purchased from the Ward line. This fleet will be 
utilized in the transportation of men and equipment. On the 
isthmus the contractors will be given at cost the facilities offered 
by the Panama Railroad, which is now being thoroughly equipped 
for the work. 

The important question of the repairing of equipment and of 
tools will find a solution in the fact that the present commission 
has established and now has in working order three large con- 
struction and repair shops at Bas Matachin, Empire, and Cristo- 
bal. A force of more than 1200 men is employed in these shops. 
The principal plant is at Bas Matachin, and includes machine- 
shops, with locomotive pits, boiler-shop, blacksmith-shop, car-shop, 
planing-mill, carpenter and pattern shop, foundry, and stores. An 
estimate has been made and preparations placed under way to 
complete an organization necessary to meet all requirements for 
the maintenance of one hundred steam-shovels, with the locomotives 
and cars required for. operating them. 

In addition to the old French plant left on the isthmus by De 
Lesseps, there has been purchased by the American government 
material costing approximately $9,000,000. This material includes 
in part: Two ocean steamships, 61 steam-shovels, 120 locomotives, 
1300 flat-cars, 324 dump-cars, 12 rapid unloaders, 22 unloading 
ploughs, 13 earth-spreaders, 2 dipper dredges, 11 steel barges, 2 
stone-crushing plants, 5000 tons of steel rails, 200 switch-stands, 
200 split switches, 125,000 cross-ties, 14 air-compressing machines, 
3 cranes, 152 rock-drills, 30 portable deep-drilling machines, and a 
quantity of explosives. 

All of this material will be placed at the service of the con- 
tractors whose bids are accepted, and at a price not exceeding the 
actual cost, with due regard for deterioration. It will be seen, 
therefore, that American contracting firms desiring to bid on the 
work will find practically an entire equipment on the ground. 

The question of health wil! have an important bearing, inasmuch 
as the reputation of the isthmus in that respect has not been good, 
at least prior to the sanitary work accomplished under Dr. Gorgas. 
In its last report the Isthmian Canal Commission said on this 
subject: “In view of the gratifying conditions shown by recent 
statistics, it may be safely said that the problem of sanitation 
need no longer be considered a formidable obstacle to the construc- 
tion of the canal.” This question of health on the isthmus has 
been the bugaboo set up from the beginning by sensationalists and 
enemies of the administration. While sanitary conditions are 
still far from perfect, the work of Dr. Gorgas and his associates 
deServes the highest praise and encouragement. 
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The Fumigating Corps of the Sanitary Force at Panama 
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‘DEFECTS IN THE 
POSTAL SYSTEM 


‘By HENRY A. CASTLE 
Former Auditor for the Post-office Department 


The long experience of the author as Auditor of the Post- 
office Department at Washington qualifies him to speak 
with authority and from intimate knowledge of the defects 
in the equipment and management of the greatest business 
organization under Federal control. On this topic Mr. Castle 
has written five articles, of which this is the second; the 
others will appear in the next three issues of the ‘** Weekly ”’ 











OALITIONS of enthusiasts, varying in numbers and influ- 

ence, advocate diverse schemes of socialistic paternalism, 

to be attached to the postal service, but in the end they 

must stand or fall together, for in purpose as in principle 

they are one. ¥When we have postal railroads and _tele- 
graphs, it will be high time to set up postal savings-banks and life- 
insurance. It will also be time for public ownership of farms and 
mines and factories. In short, as one writer proclaims, it will be 
time “to inaugurate the commune, usher in chaos, and wind up 
our experiment in government with a grand explosion.” 

The extensions and ramifications which have been engrafted on 
the simple original scheme have brought into play conditions which 
the attentive observer cannot fail to regard with apprehension. 
The whole enterprise is one of a purely business or commer- 
cial nature, outside the ordinary domain of governmental func- 
tions, carrying with it all the doubtful elements of a commercial 
institution conducted under public auspices. It is one of the 
penalties of such a venture that private interests coming in con- 
tact with it at all points selfishly struggle with it and with each 
other for an increasing share of its benefits. 

Suppose the United States government were grinding flour for 
the people and insisted on monopolizing that industry. Had the 
bakers of bread managed at an early day to secure rates for the 
brands of flour they use, fixed at one-eighth of its cost, while the 
cracker-bakers paid one-half cost for their brands, and the pastry- 
men or macaroni-makers paid three times cost for theirs, there 
would be friction and controversy and recrimination without end. 

Yet this is substantially what is being done in the matter of 
carrying and delivering mail to the public. Discriminations are 
made as to the different ‘* classes ” thereof, with little logie or con- 
sistency; several of these “ classes ” are carried at a loss, and there 
is an irrepressible conflict between those who are benefited and 
those who feel that they are wronged. 

It was formerly an accepted principle of government that the 
individual should be encouraged to be self-reliant and personally 
ambitious. There are many who now seem to believe that the indi- 
vidual should sink his ambitions in the state, and rely on govern- 
ment to conduct many business operations, even to supply him 
with employment and protect him from the consequences of his 
own indiscretions. These are not only the socialists proper, who 
hold that they own and manage all productive enterprises, but 
others, who would repudiate the tenets of socialism, yet loudly 
call on the government to step in and shield them from the 
oppression of “ monopolies,” by rumning lines of business, even at 
a loss, for their special benefit. 

For example—express charges are high, therefore we must have 
the parcels-post; savings-banks sometimes fail, hence a postal sav- 
ings-bank should be provided; life-insurance companies are under 
a cloud, and post-offices should be made branches of a grand in- 
demnity system, supported by the national treasury; telegraph 
tolls are sometimes excessive, and the government should attach 
the telegraphs to the mail system. 

Those who hope to gain by additional paternalistic features, 
and those who favor every proposed experiment on genera! prin- 
ciples, combine to exploit their ill-considered demands. The per- 
sistent agitator who declaims most vehemently against govern- 
ment by injunction is loudest in advocating innovations that would 
soon jead to government in the hands of a receiver. There are 
strenuous demands for the postal telegraph, postal savings-banks, 
and a postal] life-insurance bureau. There are wild vague cries for 
the absorption of all railways under government ownership and 
Post-office Department management. . 

It may be true that the government could send our telegrams 
at reduced rates and pay expenses, but little compact England has 
lost $3,500,000 per annum trying to do it, and is very weary of 
the experiment. It may be that we could pay three per cent. in- 
terest on savings deposits, fund them in two-per-cent.-bonds at a 
premium, and earn profits after paying an army of employees to 
keep the accounts, but it is hard to convince an unbiased intellect 
that tifis-is feasible. 

Some probléims would be solved and certain inconveniences mini- 
mized if the national authority would engage in certain lines of 
manufacturing and sell the products below cost; it would mani- 
festly be pleasant, for a time at least, to live in a nation which 
would protect us against losses by bad investments, guarantee 
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liberal returns from all enterprises, and pay regular dividends to 
all citizens regardless of race, color, or previous impecuniosity. 

An example of managing private enterprises under public aus- 
pices is seen in the “ personally conducted” post-office, run 
specially to accommodate the business and for the sole profit of 
their promoters, which is a common experience of the department. 
A manufacturing or patent-medicine firm, with large outlays for 
advertising through almanacs, catalogues, ete., secures the estab- 
lishment of a fourth-class suburban or rural post-office. The pro- 
prietor or an employee is made postmaster; all advertising matter 
sent out goes through the office; the postmaster gets all or a major 
part of the revenues as his compensation, and thus the postage 
practically costs nothing, while the government is defrauded to 
the extent of hundreds of dollars—until the scheme is exposed and 
suppressed. 

Copartnerships with the government in postal affairs are fre- 
quently proposed. A bill was favorably reported during the last 
Congress by a majority of the post-office committee, under the pro- 
visions of which an outside corporation would share profits and 
losses with the government on a scheme for return postal cards. 
The corporation offers to furnish its customers all over the coun- 
try with these return cards, which are to be mailed to the corre- 
spondents of its patrons. In case the cards ever come back through 
the mail, this corporation agrees to redeem them from a fund previ- 
ously deposited somewhere for that purpose. Every postmaster 
would, under the law, be working jointly for the government and a 
business concern—a phase of socialism scarcely contemplated by the 
founders of the Republic. 

The communistie scheme of absorbing all the railways under 
governmental control, and attaching the entire transportation busi- 
ness of the country to our already overweighted postal system, is 
still persistently urged in and out of Congress. There are about 
1,000,000 employees now engaged in this business, and it is esti- 
mated that to purchase all our railways would involve an outlay of 
more than $10,000,000,000. An increase of this inconceivable 
amount to our diminishing national debt does not stagger the advo- 
cates of this suicidal measure. Neither does the addition of this 
tremendous army of salaried officials to the political complications 
now existing, in the least degree disconcert them. But thinking 
people will ponder long and anxiously before consenting to a 
proposition which thus subverts all our ideas of popular govern- 
ment. 

There is enough of complication and menace in present postal 
conditions, defects hidden to the public but fully revealed to ex- 
perts, to suggest extreme caution as to venturing on additional 
and still more dangerous features. The post-office business, even 
on a legitimate basis, has grown so vast that the personal over- 
sight of the head of the department is impossible. That chief 
executive and all his principal assistants, being political appointees, 
are removed at brief intervals, and have little opportunity to he- 
come familiar with their duties. The laws under which the mail 
service operates are a mass of inconsistencies—never systematic- 
ally codified, but growing up year after year by hasty “ provisos ” 
attached to the annual appropriation bills, adding new features, 
modifying existing statutes, repealing and reenacting, with no in- 
telligent attention to coherence or effective operation. 

Above all, the accounting system, upon which so much depends, 
is fatally defective. Of financial transactions aggregating a billion 
and a quarter dollars annually in accounts settled, less than ten 
per cent. have the administrative audit or the review required by 
law, owing to inadequate clerical force in the auditor’s office. 
There is not the independence of scrutiny and report that correct 
accounting principles require. There is no intelligible system, such 
as prevails in banking and railroad offices where the complica- 
tions and responsibilities are not a hundredth part as great. Tak- 
ing the service as it now is, without any additional branches, its 
business and labor are growing so. much more rapidly than any 
other element of our social economy that we may well pause to in- 
quire, whither does all this lead—where will it end? There is some- 
where a limit to safety in the process of expansion, even on its 
present basis. It must be manifest to any careful thinker that this 
danger line will be reached soon enough without undue stimulus. 

Champions of the doctrine of government management of all 
so-called “ public utilities.” argue illogically from a basis of 
(Continued on page 171.) 















































































The Revolt against the 





President 


By Edward Lowry 


WaAsHINGTON, Fanuary 20, 1906. 
F you have read Mr. Kipling’s story of Nafferton and his in- 
quiries into the dim dawn of the history, evolution, and present 
status of pig in India, you will know precisely the manner 
and method of the present disciplining of President Roosevelt 
by the so-called “ insurrectionists” in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the weary old men of the Senate who have found in 
the heckling a diversion mightily to their liking. The cumbersome 
machinery of our government lends itself readily to the sport. De- 
partment clerks frequently employ it as a means of chastening that 
daring official who in a rash moment deviates from any accepted 
or traditional line of procedure. The President is being hazed for 
the delectation of a country that loves to be amused, just as surely 
as any of the young gentlemen at Annapolis who are not allowed 
to visit the young women of their choice. Mr. Roosevelt’s heart’s 
desires are railroad-rate legislation, the Santo Domingo treaty, the 
Panama Canal, and, in a lesser degree, the reduction of the tariff 
on Philippine imports, and the joint Statehood proposal, recom- 
mended in his message. 

Why this particular time was set upon to begin the baiting some 
one who is versed in the psychology of the mob will have to ex- 
plain. A personage who may be: supposed to have given some 
attention to the present condition has expressed his belief that Con- 
gress is “ Lawsonized,” and many others here think that he was not 
far wrong. Whatever the cause, the feeling of hostility, revolt, or 
* insurrection,” call it what you will, came sharply and clearly, and 
is apparently growing in strength every day. 

When I left Washington, two days before Christmas, there was not 
even the conventional cloud the size of a man’s hand on the 
Executive’s horizon. Congress had adjourned for the usual recess, 
after the appointment of committees and the customary ante-holiday, 
time-killing processes, and had given no indication of the rumpus to 
come. When I returned to town a single week after Congress had 
reconvened, the tempest, such as it is, was in full gale. Diligent 
inquiry failed to elicit a satisfactory account of its beginnings. 

At the first appearance of hostilities the President was amazed, 
then concerned, finally, and at the present time frankly amused. 
His present state of mind, it should be said, has been discreetly 
hooded from the public gaze. By a singular good fortune he has 
not lost his temper. It is upon this knowledge that many of the 
newspaper dispatches are based, predicting that the President will 
ultimately quiet the present commotion without making concessions, 
and that things will go on very much as they have before. 

Another point in Mr. Roosevelt’s favor is the apprehension of 
those who are so busily engaged in sprinkling the pedestal of his 
fame with broken glass, that the country will not applaud their 
activities. Some of them are holding back a little until they know 
how the reports of the President-baiting are received in their States 
and districts. It is the Senate that Mr. Roosevelt has most cause 
to fear, and he is showing how fully alive he is to the necessity of 
placating such well-intrenched antagonists by the marked deference 
which he has lately accorded to the individual Senators and their 
demands. “I must keep on good terms with the Senate,” is a 
present unwritten White House rule which many Representatives 
have recently had quoted to them. Mr. Overstreet, of Indiana, by 
his loud outeries and lamentations has made himself the most con- 
spicuous of the recent sacrifices. Mr. Otjen, of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Denby, of Michigan, some of the Chicago members, and others might 
have tales to tell had not Mr. Overstreet’s exhibition of his wounds 
been received so indifferently. 

Mr. Roosevelt has been a dominating President. In pursuing a 
direct path to an objective he has many times trod on the toes of 
men whom a more discreet man would have been slow to offend. 
Following the suave and diplomatic McKinley, whose long legislative 
experience had taught him how to walk gingerly along devious and 
tortuous paths of action, the difference has been the more marked. 
Yet Congressmen who are now comparing the methods of the two 
men seem to have forgotten the bitter antagonism President Mc- 
Kinley aroused when the Porto Rican tariff proposals were under 
consideration. President Roosevelt is contending against the same 
forces that have always opposed him since he has been in the 
White House. The present difference is that his antagonists have 
been lately augmented, and their array is more clearly discernible 
as the time for a decisive victory or defeat more closely approaches. 

The present so-called “ insurrection,” which is ostensibly against 
the passage of the Statehood Bill and the proposal to reduce 
the import duties on sugar and tobacco from the Philippines, is 
largely intended as a manifestation of hostility against the Presi- 
dent. Some of the men engaged in it are honestly opposed to the 
enactment of one of the two, or both of the measures. Others are 
in it to gratify private grudges. Indeed, it is positively known that 
some of the “insurgent” leaders have gone to members of the 
House, known to be nursing grievances, and said, ‘“ Now is your 
chance to get even for the way you have been treated by the White 
House. Line up with us, and even if we don’t get all that we want, 
we'll make such a showing that the other end of the avenue will 
have to give us better treatment in the future.” This bait has 
caught some gudgeon. One member of the House who has always 
engaged in every movement directed “agin the government ” was 
asked why he was not aligned with the present forces in revolt. 
“T am tired of marehing up the hill and then marching down 
again,” was the reply. ; 

Representative Babcock’s motives in leading the revolt have 
been the subject of much curiosity and speculation. It is a de- 
lightful commentary on the alertness and saneness of observers 
of political movements in Washington that none of them has 
given the Wisconsin man any credit for being sincere in his avowed 


opposition to either the Statehood or the Philippine tariff bills. 
Some shrewd guessers have ventured the opinion that Mr. Babcock 
was simply venting his spleen because he had not been made chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee. He has only 
recently declared his intention of resigning the chairmanship of 
the Republican Congressional Committee, and the report has been 
allowed to go abroad that his retirement was due to his general 


‘ dissatisfaction of the government and the Republican party. As 


a matter of fact, there is very excellent authority for saying that 
when he was named a member of the national committee it was 
with the distinct understanding that he would give up the chair- 
manship of the Congressional Committee. In resigning he is only 
fulfilling an agreement made some months ago. 

Under the present rules of the House, the Speaker has absolute 
power. No measure can come on the floor for-discussion unless he 
so wills. That much of the machinery of the legislative branch is 
under his control. So long as a possibility exists that any part of 
the legislative programme may be defeated he can postpone a vote. 
Many of the new members of the House, who came here for the first 
time this winter under the not unnatural delusion that they repre- 
sented the voters who sent them, have been quick to express resent- 
ment at the condition they found. They were made to realize in 
short order that they were mere nonentities, and that what was or 
was not to be done lay with the House leaders. Even some of the 
older members who have long chafed under the limitations im- 
posed upon them by their own action in voting to adopt the House 
rules at the beginning of each Congress, have begun to talk of a 
larger rules committee and a greater diffusion of power. If the 
present revolt effects these reforms it will not have been fruitless. 

In the Senate an entirely different front is presented. The old 
men do not make such a hullabaloo over their intentions, but 
their resentment against the Executive is the more dangerous be- 
cause of the very quietness with which they go about their work. 
They do not heed Mr. Roosevelt’s sharp injunctions to make speed 
in ratifying the Santo Domingo treaty, but go about the business in 
their own deliberate way, calling for papers and correspondence, 
and asking embarrassing questions. In private conversation mem- 
bers of the little coterie of Republican Senators who have the final 
voice in all important legislation express themselves as thoroughly 
repentant that the President was given such absolute power in the 
management of the canal enterprise. It seems fairly assured that 
when the present investigation of Panama affairs is concluded, the 
Senate will exercise a larger degree of supervision over the work. 

Even to the most casual and superficial observer, a deep-seated 
disposition to defeat every piece of important legislation proposed 
by the President is manifest among the Senators. The Republicans 
are no less eager than the most graceless Democrat. It is a curious 
situation when Senators Gorman and Rayner can attack an ad- 
ministration measure on the floor and not draw a reply from the 
Republican side. The old Republican guard that has ever looked 
upon Mr. Roosevelt’s activities with apprehensive and resentful 
eyes would not be desolated if when they went home at the end of 
the session the verdict of the country was, “ Well, the President 
has not had his way, and it’s a mighty good thing for us.” 

There has been a corresponding change, not wholly unrelated to 
the party situation in Congress, in the attitude of a number of 
large and influential newspapers in the East. Some Washington 
correspondents have received instructions henceforth to assume an 
“independent attitude” in discussing the acts and policies of the 
administration. The output of adulation and unwholesome flattery 
that has marked the flood of dispatches is dwindling to a trickle. 
A very few newspapers have broken off all relations with the 
White House to be absolutely free to criticise without restraint. 

Any number of concrete instances could be quoted to show the 
form the present revolt is taking. The threadbare incident of the 
expulsion of Mrs. Morris from the White House, which was snapped 
up so eagerly as showing how the President’s brusquerie and im- 
patience had saturated his personal office force is an illustration. 
The unfortunate Mr. Bishop, who has been the President’s most 
conspicuous whipping-boy, and who has had to endure more un- 
enviable publicity than any man who has come to Washington in 
many a long year, is another case. There is a strong probability 
that he will not be confirmed as a canal commissioner, ostensibly 
because his past experience has not been of a kind that would 
peculiarly fit him for the place. This is mere talk. Any discus- 
sion of the fitness of any of the commissioners, except Chairman 
Shonts, is purely academic, as under the present organization of 
the commission the principal duties of the commissioners are to 
make up quorum, or to attend to such minor business as may be 
assigned by the chairman. If Mr. Bishop’s name is rejected it will 
be because he is the President’s friend. 

When all is said, however, the soundest opinion is that before 
the winter is over, the President will get in some form almost all 
the legislation he desires and has recommended. The Senate is 
reluctant to pass a railroad-rate bill, and yet does not see its way 
clear to refuse to act. Meanwhile it dillydallies, hoping in the end 
to do as little as possible. Unless present indications are wholly 
at fault, this will be a trying and critical winter for the President, 
and one that will test his fibre to the utmost. It will try his 
stability and poise as they never have been since he came into 
the White House. His tremendous popularity with the pespie at 
large has given him a prestige and an authority other Presidents 
have not had. Now there is a determination within his own party 
to give him some sharp in-fighting, and to find out just how 
much of a man he really is. In sporting ‘phrase, the cold-blooded 
lookers-on are asking, “Can. Koosevelt stand the gaff?” They 
will have their answer before July. 
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The Man-carrying Acroplane which Flies in Tow of a Motor-car, and from which Charles Hamilton, the Aeronaut, has done some 
low and lofty Tumbling 


























Snap-shot of the “ Flying Dutchman, 
of the Entries in the Ormond Beach Races is entered in eleven of the twenty-seven contests metre Record of 21 2-5 seconds 


” one Lancia in his 110-horse-power “ Fiat,’ which Clifferd-Earp, holder of the English Kilo- 














¢ 
Gcorge W. Young’s 110-horse-power F'.1.A.T. Racer, with Fletcher at the Wheel. This Car was driven by Lancia in the Vanderbilt 
Cup Race of 1905 


THE AUTOMOBILE RACES AT ORMOND BEACH, FLORIDA 


The fourth annual speed tournament at Ormond Beach began January 22, and will last one week. There is a total entry of 166 
cars in the twenty-seven different events on the programme, representing the five great auto-building nations—America, Ger- 
many, France, Great Britain, and Italy. Among the entries are two cars of greater horse-power than have ever before been 
constructed—the 250-horse-power machine built by A. G. Vanderbilt, and the 200-horse-power Darracq in which Hemery made 
his 20 3-5 seconds kilometre record. George W. Young makes his first bid for automobile-racing honors in entering his recently 
purchased “ Fiat” car which was driven by Lancia in the Vanderbilt cup races last year 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING 
CHAPTERS 


Herbert Buchanan, a man 
3 of wealth with a selfish and 
. repellent nature, whom his 
Seiad beautiful wife Beatrix has 
= been induced to marry for his 
money, disappears one night 
from. his country-place, Bu- 
chanan Lodge, with a burglar 
whom he has caught entering 
the house. Buchanan gives 
the man a thousand dollars 
as compensation for being al- 
lowed to share his vagabond 
existence, for he is weary of 
his own way of life, and ma- 
liciously desires to cause anx- 
iety to those whom he leaves 
behind. Stopping as a guest 
at Buchanan Lodge is a young 
explorer, Harry Faring. He and Beatrix have had a love-affair prior to her 
marriage, and they now discover that they mean more to each other than 
ever before. An exhaustive search reveals no trace of Buchanan, who is 
supposed to have been murdered. 





CHAPTER VI.—/(Continued.) 
THE TWO WAYS OF LOVING. 


sic RS. CROWLEY is coming down from the house,” said 
Faring. Beatrix looked up the long green slope of lawn to 
where, among the flowering shrubs, old Arabella moved 
in slow majesty, the tail of her dress caught safely up 
over one arm, the other arm pressing to a capacious 
bosom three small books bound in bright yellow paper. Several 
paces to the rear a maid followed her under a burden of rugs and 
pillows. Still behind marched a footman bearing drinkables on a 
large tray. 

Mrs. Buchanan began to laugh. 

“Observe the procession!” said she. “It is only too evident 
that Aunt Arabella meditates a debauch. Cushions, things to 
drink, and yellow paper novels. Oh, dreadful!” The laugh died 
and she drew a little sigh. “ Dear old Aunt Arabella!” she said. 
“What should I do without her—without all of you? You’re 
much too good for me, you know. I fancy I’m not worth it. No, 
no: Don’t protest. Harry! Hush! Here’s Aunt Arabella.” 

Mrs. Crowley came to a ponderous halt outside the Japanese 
summer-house, and with disfavor regarded the two who sat within. 

“Oh!” she said. ‘“ You two here! And I had promised myself 
a long afternoon of lonely and vicious ease.” She displayed the 
three yellow-covered books. 

“ These,” she boasted, “are new, and of a singular and un- 
paralleled wickedness. I have it on the word of Jacqueline de 
Courcey, who sent them to me, and Jacqueline never lies. Now 
you have spoilt my day.” 

“We might read them aloud,” suggested young Faring; but old 
Arabella scouted the idea. 

“Never!” she said. ‘“ Never! You are much too young. I, 
on the contrary, am ancient, and my morals ean ‘no longer be de- 
stroyed. The books must wait, poor dears! Yes ”’—to the maid— 
“put those cushions in the big chair. -I will at least be comforta- 
ble. What? Yes, yes, you will have to bring more glasses, I expect. 
Dear, dear, all my plans upset! This is a cruel, cruel world.” 

With much assistance and many groans and protests she was 
packed into the big willow chair, and the yellow books were 
stowed away under the cushions. Then she lay back and closed 
her eyes, panting gently and waving a large palm-leaf fan. 

“That,” she said after a time, pointing a vague hand towards 
the landscape, without opening her eyes, “ that is champagne cup. 
You shall have some of it when the other glasses come. As for 
me, really, I think I must have a sip at once. I am very, warm. 
Yes, thanks, straws. Two straws. One is always broken. Ah, 
that is truly delicious! Who invented champagne cup? Does 


any one know? Not that it matters at all. The result is with 


us. I dare say the man who invented it was never able to afford 
champagne, poor wretch. I expect he drank beer, and dreamed 
about inventing some wonderful mixture of that which should 
be at the same time agreeable and cheap. Why are things never 
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both agreeable and cheap? 
Can any one tell me?” 
Cld Arabella closed her 
eyes again somnolently. 
“Why does not that man 
bring the other glasses? 
You should scold him, 
Beatrix angel.” She open- 
ed one eye. 

“Oh, they are here al- 
ready?” she said. ‘* How 
quick of him! Tell me, 
is it not delicious? You 
might even have some 
more brought. I’m sure 
we shall all be very 
thirsty, because the day 
is so warm. There, I have 
dropped my fan! Oh, 
thank you! Another glass of champagne cup? How clever you 
are to have felt that I wanted it. I did: Dear me, both of these 
straws are broken somewhere. They won’t work. I have never 
known more than one to be spoilt before. One always is. I 
wonder why?” 

Old Arabella pensively drank the second glass of champagne cup 
and thereafter appeared to. fall asleep. But one never could be 
sure of Arabella. She usually did the unexpected thing. And in 
this instance talk flowed from her at intervals apparently out of 
a profound slumber like unlooked-for lava from a quiet voleano. 

“T left Ellen Trevor and Stambolof on the east veranda of 
the house,” she said. “ As usual, the child had been stalking him 
for some hours, and had at last cornered him there. She seemed 
very tremulous and very happy over running the poor man to 
earth. I couldn’t bear it, so I came away. They were taiking 
about her soul when I left—at least she was. It appears that it 
is a most unusual soul—a sad, sweet unappreciated one. Poor 
Stambolof! He looked like some large solemn dog—a Borzoi, for 
choice—being annoyed by a kitten.” 

Beatrix Buchanan laughed. 

“You sha’n’t abuse Alianor Trevor!” she protested. “She’s a 
sweet child, Aunt Arabella, and I love her very dearly.” 

“ Quite so, angel,” said the old woman, still apparently deep 
in slumber. “So do 1. And I will not quarrel with you. So 
heap insult and calumny upon my ancient head, as you will. I 
shall not strike you—or isn’t ‘calumny’ the word I want? Just 
what does calumny mean? Can no one tell me? ‘Be thou as 
chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt not escape calumny,’ as 
what’s-his-name so cleverly said. Can one be chaste as ice and 
pure as snow if one reads wicked yellow-covered books? I won- 
der. Thank you, dear Harry! The tiniest sip more. You are 
so kind.” 

“ Alianor’s going at the end of the week,” said the other woman. 
“She doesn’t know it yet, but she’s going. Three different peo- 
ple, to my knowledge, want her at Newport and two at other places. 
She’s staying on here fer my sake, but I won’t have it any longer. 
I won’t cage her up here when she ought to be away having a 
good time.” 

“Inhospitable hussy!” rumbled old Arabella from the depths 
of her chair. 

“ And you’re going too, Aunt Arabella,” pursued Mrs. Buchanan. 
“And Stambolof. He really has to go. -He told me this morning. 
And Harry. I’m going to turn you all out.” 

Arabella Crowley sat up among her cushions, in wrathful aston- 
ishment. 

“Well of all the—the absurd nonsense!” she cried. ‘“ You’re 
mad—quite mad. J go? I sha’n’t stir a step. Why should I go?” 

“Because you’re neglecting a thousand things and people to 
be here,” said the young woman. “ You’re leaving everything at 
Red Rose and in town at loose ends just to bear me company. All 
of you are giving up things that you ought not to, every day, and 
I won’t have it any longer. Oh, I’m quite serious! I mean it. 
You must go and leave me alone. I shall do well enough. It’s 
—it’s only waiting now. We can do no more, neither you nor I. 
We can only wait. I’ve been thinking it over very seriously. I 
shall stay here for a month or two longer+-waiting, and if there 
is no news, if no change comes, I sitll go abroad for the autumn 
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and winter. No! Don’t argue, please. I’m quite determined, 
really. It’s the best thing to do. I’ll come to you for a while 
at Red Rose later on if you want me, Aunt Arabella. But just 
now I rather want to be alone. I don’t know just why. Maybe 
I want to think. Maybe it’s that. I’ve never done much thinking. 
It will amuse me, I expect. Yes, you must go at the end of the 
week when Alianor goes.” 


CHAPTER VII 
BEATRIX CONTENDS WITH DEVILS 


Anp they went, as Beatrix insisted. They went—all but little 
Alianor Trevor—fairly driven from the place. Stambolof left on 
the next day, for he was called over to London on affairs of some 
importance, and had to have a day or two in New York before 
sailing. Mrs. Crowley and Faring went at the end of the week, 
old Arabella to her country-place on the Sound at Baychester, 
and Faring to town, whence he meant -to go to the upper Adi- 
rondacks and join some people on St. Regis. 

He had no more talk with Beatrix alone in those last two or three 
days. She seemed to avoid all opportunities for a téte-d-téte, and, 
in a way, he was not sorry, for he was determined to betray 
no feeling to her beyond the rather intimate friendship which the 
two had tacitly adopted, and this was not only difficult, but was, 
he felt, growing more difficult as time went on and he saw more 
of her and- grew more and more to count upon her presence near 
him. 

He was an uncommonly simple man—which is not in the least 
to say that he was stupid or dull. His mind moved without the in- 
directions of more complex and imaginative people’s, and he had, 
therefore, fewer ref- ‘ 
uges, fewer safety re- 
treats into which to 
draw back from his 
own impulses or from 
the world. There was 
something refreshing- 
ly primitive about 
him—primitive with- 
out being either cruel 
or rough. He knew 
quite well that his 
love for Beatrix Bu- 
chanan was the one 
very great and over- 
whelming thing in 
his career, and that 
it would never under 
any conceivable  cir- 
cumstances die. He 
had frankly to face 
the fact, for that ele- 
mental simplicity of 
his would not allow 
him to hide it from 
himself. Many men 
and most women be- 
come adepts at lying 
to themselves (though 
they may be essen- 
tially truthful to oth- 
ers), because it often 
saves their self - es- 
teem and = always 
makes their march 
through life easier. 
But men of Faring’s 
type are denied such 
comfort. 

And knowing the 
strength and _ endur- 
ance of this love in 
him, young Faring 
was in constant ter- 
ror lest, in an un- 
guarded moment, the 
love should sway 
him beyond his con- 
trol, and another 
scene like that of the 
evening of his arrival 
at Buchanan Lodge 
occur. He held his 
honor _ exceedingly 
high, higher than 
anything else con- 
ceivable save the hon- 
or of Beatrix Bu- 
chanan, and that is 
why he was glad to 
leave the place, 
though it was like 
cutting a limb from 
his body to look ahead 
into the days when 
he would no longer 
see her moving before 
him or hear her 
voice or know that 
she was near. 
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The night before the morning on which he was to leave he re- 
mained down-stairs some time after the three women had gone 
up. He was alone, of course, since Stambolof was no longer 
there. And he went out upon the terrace and so down to the 
broad stretch of lawn which lay alongside the west wing of the 
Lodge. -He knew which of the windows above him were Mrs. 
Buchanan’s, and he walked up and down in the dark watching 
them, where they glowed yellow with their drawn blinds and cur- 
tains. He watched till the lights went out. It was a_ boyish 
thing to do—a florid, over-romantic act for this sober century. An- 
other sort of man might have done it, but it must have been with 
an inward, half-ashamed grin, with the tongue in the cheek. Young 
Faring, however, whose sense of humor was, in the big things of 
life at least, none too keen, took it quite seriously. It did not 
occur to him that what he did was at all ridiculous. 

When the. lights were out he found a stone seat near and sat 
there, staring up at the darkened windows. He pictured the 
woman whom he loved lying there in her bed, her eyes wide, front- 
ing the dark, hopeless, shrinking, fearing, dreading the morning’s 
light, and the thought that he could not comfort her or lighten 
her burden waked him to a sort.of fury of bitterness and pro- 
test. Of what value was his love, his faithfulness, his strength, if 
he could do no more than sit by while she suffered. It came to 
him that to-morrow night and untold nights thereafter he could 
not even sit by—could not even bestew the poor comfort of a 
sympathetic eye and hand, and his face twisted suddenly in a 
swift spasm that might have been physical pain. 

“If I could only do something, Betty!” he groaned in the dark. 
“If I could only help, somehow!” 

The blind of one of the windows above him ran up, and some 
one in white came to 
the window and stood 
there a moment, dim 
in the moonlight, 
looking out into the 
gloom. Faring, in the 
shadows below, held 
his breath. It was 
Beatrix Buchanan. He 
knew so well her lit- 
tlest trick of pose 
or of movement that 
even at that distance 
and in that faint 
light he could not 
mistake her. 

She stood in the 
window for only an 
instant, then turned 
back once more into 
the inner gloom, but 
the man in the night 
below stretched out 
shaking arms tow- 
ards her, and_ the 
veins beat and 
throbbed at his tem- 
ples. 

“ Betty!” he cried, 
whispering. ‘“ Betty! 
Oh, what’s to become 
of you and me, Bet- 
ty? How’s all this 
horror going to end?” 
And then: 

“ Good night, child! 
Oh, sleep well! For 
the last time, Betty, 
good night!” 

In the morning, 
while the trap was 
waiting for him out- 
side, he had a_ mo- 
ment alone with her. 
She was very white, 
he thought, and _ hel- 
low-eyed. She had 
not slept well, _ it 
would seem, in spite 
of his prayer. 

“And so good-by, 
Betty dear!” he said. 
“You know where I 
am to be. When you 
need me or want me 
I'll come. Remember 
that. I shall never 
be far away. I’m 
still—under the col- 
ors, you know.” And 
he tried to smile. 

Mrs. Buchanan’s 
eyes were upon his, 
sombre and burning, 
with an odd_ strain 
in them. She nodded. 

‘I know, Harry,” 
she said, under her 
breath. “‘ And — and 
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fort to me than I could even try to tell you, but—for a while I 
must be | alone. I need to think. Oh go, Harry, go quickly, 
quickly !’ 

She pushed him with her hands, and behind his back he heard her 
beginning to sob. 

He went without a word, but his eyes were blind. He groped 
for the seat of the cart with his two hands. 


Little Miss Trevor would not go with the others. She refused 

to be driven forth. 
‘Please let me stay ~ ” she begged. “I don’t want to go to 
see people at New port, I don’t want to go anywhere where it’s 
gay and they're having a noisy good time. I—want to be entirely 
sales: If you won’t let me stay here with you I shall go down to 
the Mannerings or some place like that, and ask them to take me 
in. Please let me stay on, Beatrix!” Mrs. Buchanan took the girl 
in her arms and held her off a little, looking curiously into her 
face. It suddenly occurred to her that Miss Trevor looked rather 
ill—that her eyes were different, tired-seeming, with something 
new—something like distress in them. Also she was thinner, the 
elder woman thought, and paler than usual. 

‘Baby dear!” she cried—little Miss Trevor was one of those 
girls who are foredoomed to be called “ baby” by their friends— 

‘what in the world has come over you? What do you want to 
hide yourself for? It’s not like you at all. One might think you 
in love—” And then suddenly she paused, and certain half- noticed, 
half-forgotten things flashed through her mind, and she caught 
the girl up to her and held her close, stroking the yellow hair 
and murmuring over her as a mother comforts and croons to a 
little child. 

“Oh you poor, dear baby!” she said, “ you blessed infant! I 
didn’t know! Truly, I didn’t know. Oh, baby, I’m a fool, a blind, 
benighted fool! I’ve been so drowned in my own woes! I might 
have seen! Yes, you shall stay! I wanted you frightfully all 
the while, but I thought I should be imprisoning you. You shall 
stay, dear! You must stay. We’re two lonely women whom God 
hasn’t been very good to. There isn’t much comfort for us, so 
we must comfort each other. Oh, child, child, why need you have 
been hurt? Wasn’t I enough in one house?” And then the two 
wept a little on each other’s shoulders, and, womanlike, seemed 
much relieved. 

“Does ke know, dear?” demanded Mrs. Buchanan when they 
were sitting together afterwards. The girl raised a startled, horri- 
fied face. 

“Oh no, no!” she cried. ‘“ He—doesn’t guess at all. No. He 
must never know. It would only hurt him, dearest, and that 
mustn’t be. Oh no, he must never guess. He—he has had enough 
sorrow and tragedy in his life. I don’t want to add to it. I can- 
not drive out of my mind a thing that horrid Colonel Eversley 
said of him that—that evening, after dinner. He said: ‘ Stam- 
bolof’s a sort of walking tombstone. One doesn’t think of Stam- 
bolof as doing anything nowadays,’ he said. ‘ He’s done it all. 
He’s waiting to die. It was a horrible thing to say. It made 
me shiver, but I can’t forget it, because it’s—oh, dearest, it’s true! 
He doesn’t really live any more, because his heart is dead, long 
ago. He just goes on existing.” 

“T know,” said Beatrix Buchanan, gently. “I know. It’s 
true. And those men who have had tremendous tragedies in their 
lives, and have died, all but physically, are always loved by women 
afterwards. There’s something about them, I don’t know what 
it is, but it’s fatal to our poor little hearts, baby, isn’t it?” 

‘TI suppose so,” said the girl. “TI don’t know. I’ve—never 
known any one like him—and I never shall. Probably I shall never 
see him again, but I’m—anyhow, I’m glad. Oh yes, I’m glad. I’m 
glad it has happened.” 

“ Ay, child,” said Beatrix Buchanan, smiling wanly out across 
the girl’s head. ‘ We love the fire that burns us—being women.” 


So these two took up their life of watching and waiting at Bu- 
chanan Lodge—scarcely watching, though, for the time for that 
seemed past. They had, by this time, small hope of Herbert Bu- 
chanan’s return. That is not to say that the efforts to trace him 
were quite at an end. A quiet, careful search was still going on 
at the hands of those skilled men brought for the purpose from 
far away, but at the Lodge there was no sign of this. The two 
women led their uneventful existence, seldom going out, seldom 
receiving any one, though sometimes old Arabella Crowley motored 
over from Red Rose—bustling, after her kindly wont, with cheer 
and gossip and nonsense, flowing with ceaseless talk as a spring 
flows with water—and stayed the night with them. In the main 
they were alone, and it must have been an odd life they led there. 
At a venture one must have called them ill-suited to be so cloistered 
together for weeks upon weeks, but, as danger draws men together 
and establishes intimacy where otherwise intimacy could never 
have grown, so sorrow and suffering does with women; and so this 
girl, with what she imagined to be her broken heart, and this 
woman, whose soul wrestled alternately with angels and with 
devils, who, in an inner furnace of passion and bitterness and re- 
morse and pain, forged for herself out of warring elements a new 
nature which, good or bad, was to endure: these two came very 
close to each other, welding in those days a friendship as deep and 
lasting as can exist here on earth—much deeper and more lasting 
than most women ever know. 

They had, Miss Trevor says, many long and intimate talks, and 
in these talks, however, or upon whatever subject they may have. 
begun, Mrs. Buchanan managed always to come to the man who 
was lost and, for all they knew, dead. She spoke of him at first 
hesitatingly, a bit timidly, and contrived to make his introduction 
into the talk seem accidental, but later she spoke with a freedom 
that was almost eagerness. It seemed, now the man was gone, 
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that she could for the first time approach their relationship—their 
life together (nay, rather apart!) with calmness, with a fair 
mind. It seemed that for the first time she could sit, as it were, 
in judgment, laying aside that bitter resentment which had so 
long cloaked her, and ascribe blame where blame was due, credit 
where credit belonged. 

“T wasn’t always fair to him,” she would say. “He had so 
much within himself to contend with, and I never realized that. I 
was too wretched and bitter and resentful to realize anything 
save my own misery. No, I wasn’t fair to him. I never helped. 
I only sat alone and was sorry for myself. I ought to have been 
sorry for him too, but it never occurred to me. That must have 
been because I didn’t love him, I suppose. Never you marry any- 
body you don’t love. Oh, how trite and banal of me! And so,” 
she would sum up, “I cannot feel angry at him any more—not 
for all that time. That was my fault as well as his. Only—the 
last, the going away, I can never forgive. That’s beyond me, and 
it always will be. No, I can’t forgive him that—not even if he’s— 
dead. That was deliberate malice—I’m sure of it, just as the nasty 
little speech he made at dinner was deliberate malice. I don’t 
believe God expects us to forgive things like that, baby. Anyhow, 
I can’t. I expect I’m not a forgiving sort of person in big things. 
Only very strong people can forgive, and I’m not strong, you 
see.” 

This sort of thing Miss Trevor says she would say over and over 
again, with a sort of fierceness as if she were arguing with her- 
self. The subject seemed to have a morbid fascination for her. 
She seemed possessed of a sort of passion for laying bare, so far 
as she might, all that she had felt for and about poor Buchanan 
during their marriage, for picking out and examining all her old 
motives, not so much by way of self-justification as to determine 
where lay the preponderance of blame. It seemed that she must 
determine where lay the blame for those two spoilt lives—in her- 
self on in the man who was gone. 

And Miss Trevor says that her hostess used to leave the house 
for hours together, spending whole mornings or afternoons alone 
in that little Japanese pavilion which sat upon the slope, or walk- 
ing along the crest of the cliff above the sea, or on the beach at 
the cliff’s foot. And she would come in from these hours of soli- 
tude drooping, pale, in spite of the sun, hollow-eyed as if unspeak- 
ably tired. Miss Trevor realized, she says, that the woman was 
undergoing a great struggle, was passing through a crisis which 
was vital to her, but in spite of the intimacy which had come 
between them she dared not ask questions or seem to pry into 
anything upon which Mrs. Buchanan kept silence. And later 
she was glad that she had held her tongue, for, towards the end 
of August, when they had been living in this fashion for nearly 
two months, Mrs. Buchanan seemed to fall into a calm. The 
pallor went from her cheeks and the hunted, strained look went 
out of her eyes. -It was as if she had been for a long time suffer- 
ing a bodily illness and was at last recovering her normal health. 

Quite of her own accord ‘she spoke of it one day as the two sat 
together on the terrace after their dinner. 

“TI have been groping in the dark,” she said, “struggling and 
fighting for peace of soul, and, thank Heaven, it has at last come 
to me—in some measure at least. I expect that if I were like some 
women—oh, most women, I dare say—I should not have had to 
go through all this. Most women have such a store of patience 
and moral fortitude. I haven’t. I never had. I’m a most dread- 
ful person, baby dear. Truly, I am. I resent injury more bit- 
terly than any one I ever knew, and I have always felt that my 
marriage and—and this latter horror were injuries; that they 
were inflicted upon me by other people. I’ve always felt that I 
hadn’t a chance for happiness, the chance other girls have. Now— 
I’m less sure. Probably it hasn’t quite all been burnt out of me— 
the bitterness, I mean—but—does it sound theatrical and silly ?— 
I believe I’m a better woman. Indeed I do. Please don’t laugh 
at me, child! If you Jaugh I shall ery. This is how I feel about 

I blame myself for a large share of my own unhappiness and 
for his—Herbert’s. I wasn’t very kind to him. I didn’t love him, 
and so I didn’t try to come near him, ever. I let us grow farther 


and farther apart, instead of doing my best to draw him to me. — 


I let him grow into the sort of man he was towards the last. 
Possibly I might have prevented it if I’d tried hard enough. I 
don’t know about that. Anyhow, up to that last night I know 
I was at fault. For his going I hold myself blameless. That was 
unforgivable, and I cannot forgive it. It is odd, is it not, how per- 
fectly sure I am—always have been—that he went of his own 
will? It isn’t that I want to think so, to clear my own skirts; 
I’m simply sure of it in some quite mysterious and inexplicable 
fashion. So I’ve purged me of bitterness and resentment, and I’ve 
done more than that. I’ve done what was more difficult still, 
and that is I’ve come to a sort of resignation over the present and 
the future. That wasn’t easy, dear. It has wrung me sorely, 
for—well, there’s Harry Faring.” 

“ Ah, I know, dearest! I know!” said the girl. “That’s the 
cruel part. J know!” 

“ Yes,” she said, nodding, “ that’s the cruel part. It means that 
I must put the thoughts of—of the happiness that I—of that 
sort of happiness quite from me. It means that I must look upon 
a life alone as inevitable. I’m a thousand times worse off than a 
widow—worse off even than an unhappy wife, for she has a cer- 
tain way out of misery open to her. No, I must be alone, and 
I’ve made myself face it and grow familiar with it and resigned 
to it. There are many levels of happiness, child. The upper 
levels are beyond my reach, it seems. The mountain peaks I shall 
never climb, but I suppose one may live some sort of a plodding 
life down in the valleys where the—shadows are. At the worst, 
there’s peace there.” 

“But,” said the girl, “ they may yet find—Mr. Buchanan, He 
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may yet come 
back, or they may 
find proof that 
he is—dead. 
There’s always 
that possibility.” 
The elder woman 
shook her head. 

“T have put 
that out of my 
mind,” she said. 
““T — dare not 
think of it, and 
I do not expect 

; it to come. It 
is three months 
now, and_ there 
has been found 
no trace of him. 
He won’t come 
back. I think he 
is—dead some- 
where. But we 
shall never 
know.” 

“And beyond 
that,” persisted 
little Miss Tre- 
vor, “ there’s an- 
other thing. The 
law __ presumes 
him dead after 
a number of 
years.” 

“ Five years!” 
said Beatrix Bu- 

r chanan. “In five 
years, child, I 
shall be thirty 
— middle - aged. 
In_ five years 
where will Harry 
Faring be?” 
“Wherever he 
is,’ cried the 
girl, indignantly, 

‘ “he will be as 

' faithful to you 
as he is to-day, 
and you know it. 
He will love you 
as long as_ he 
lives, whether 
it’s five years or 
forty or fifty!” 

“TIT know, I 
know!” she said, 
gently, and a lit- 
tle smile came 
to her lips and 
trembled there, a 
sad little smile. 
“Oh yes,” she 
said, “he will be 

ie faithful. He 
doesn’t forget. 
He’s not the 
sort to forget— 
but five years! 
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Shall I keep a “ Does he know, dear?” demanded Mrs. Buchanan 


man bound to 

me for five long, 

empty, hopeless years? Ah, no, no! { couldn’t bear that. 
And I wouldn’t have him bear it, either. It would be too 
cruel for us both, Besides—you know him a little—do you sup- 
pose he would—marry me without positive proof that Herbert 
is dead? Do you? J might do it. I’m not so strong as he is. I 
might steal my happiness and take the risks, but Harry—Harry’s 


The Lake 


By Louise 


HY beauty in remembrance wrings my heart,— 
Thou art more fair than ever women were, 


Though their proud fame were blazoned in all art. 


And when I think of winter’s cruel hand 
Laid hard upon thee, and thy beauty dim 
And frozen in his grasp, where all the land 
Lies pale and silent in the fear of him, 

My soul rebels, and I implore for thee 

A miracle! That ’midst the snow there be 
A magie circle drawn about thy form— 
That all the trees upon thy lovely marge 
Be left forever green, forever fair; 
That thy soft serious waters ever bear 











different. I’m 
glad he is. I 
should despise 
him if he were 
like me.” 

“And so,” she 
said, after a lit- 
tle silence — “so 
I’ve come out of 
my struggles into 
something very 
like peace of 
mind, I can 
look my life in 
the face now very 
calmly without 
bursting into a 
passion and 
wringing my 
hands and wear- 
ing myself ounce 
with rebellion. I 
can begin to live 
—a gray life, if 
you like, not the 
sort of life I 
may have dream- 
ed of, but—a 
life. I think I 
shall go abroad 
for the autumn 
and winter. 
want a_ change. 
I want to get 
away from the 
Lodge for a long 
while. Perhaps 
I shall stay away 
for a year, 
Would you care 
to come with 
me?” 

“ Ah yes!” said 
little Miss Tre- 
vor, quickly. 
“Let me go with 
you. There is 
nothing to keep 
me here. Aunt 
Henrietta won’t 
mind, I know. 
As a matter of 
fact, I think 
she’ll be glad. 
She hardly knows 
what to do with 
me. I’m fright- 
fully in her way, 
poor old dear. 
Yes, take me with 
you if you will. 
I should like it 
above all things.” 

It had been a 
hot day, and even 
now that the sun 
was down the 
August heat lay 
still and heavy 
about them where 
they sat on the 
terrace, but Bea- 


trix Buchanan gave a sudden little shiver, drawing her shoulders 


together as if she felt cold. 


“The air is chill here,” she said, quaintly. 


“JT shudder in it. 


Perhaps, dear, the sun will shine brightly on the other side of 


the sea.” 
To be Continued, 


in Winter 
Morgan Sill 


Beneath perpetual summer, spicy-warm, 
The vision of an Orient monarch’s barge 


Slow floating gently through enchanted days. 
Then may the timorous, frost-affrighted deer 
Steal silent to thy rim, released from fear, 


To nibble at their will the celandine 


And lily-pads. There may the hungry fox 


And shuddering squirrel come on thy delight 


Miraculous, from out the frozen night, 


And in their wake may all wild creatures roam, 


That shiver by the icy birch and pine, 
And come into thy summer, as to home. 


So mayst thou bless them, lovely lake of mine! 





























Miss Sarah Truasxs, who 



































J. E. Dodson, who will play the title part in “ TRe Prince of India,” rehearsing a Scene from the Play 


GENERAL WALLACE’S “THE PRINCE OF INDIA” ON THE STAGE |. | 


Generat Lew Wallace’s famous novel, “The Prince of India,’ has been dramatized by Mr. J. 1. C. Clarke, and will be produced as a 
play on February 5 at the Colonial Theatre, Chicago. Horatio W. Parker, Professor of Music at Yale University, has written inei- 
dental music fo" the production, and the principal parts in the drama will be tuken by a notable cast, including J. E. Dodson as 
“The Prince of India,’ William Farnum as “ Prince Mohammet,” Gerald Lawrence as “ Mirza,” Sarah Truax as “ Princess Irene,” 
and Julie Herne as “ Lael.” The photograph on the lower half of this page shows a scene at the New Amsterdam Theatre, New : 
York, during a rehearsal of one of the scenes of the play 
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Photograph by Peter A. Juley 


S. SEYMOUR THOMAS’S PAINTING OF GENERAL LEW WALLACE, 
WHOSE “PRINCE OF INDIA” HAS JUST BEEN DRAMATIZED 


General Wallace’s famous novel “The Prince of India” has been dramatized, and will be produced in Chicago early this month, 
The reader is referred to the opposite page for information concerning the new play and its production. The portrait, of which this 
photograph is a reproduction, was painted not long before General Wallace’s death, and is considered one of the best likenesses of 
him in existence 
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GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS IN THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL 
CONVENTION OF 1860 
Fanuary 20, 1906. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I have just read in the WEEKLY for December 30 Mr. 
Addison G. Proctor’s very interesting recollections of the National 
Republican Convention of 1860 that nominated Mr. Lincoln for 
the Presidency. Probably no party convention that ever assem- 
bled in America is of greater historie interest than that one. 
The scene described by Mr. Proctor, of Mr. Giddings’s attempt to 
secure the insertion in the platform of a passage from the Declara- 
tion. of Independence, and the notable speech of Mr. George Will- 
iam Curtis, called forth by the reluctant and conservative temper 
of the convention, have been frequently described, with variations. 
It may be that many of your readers would be interested in a 
contribution to this subject in the form of the subjoined unpub- 
lished letter from Mr. Curtis which he kindly wrote a number 
of years ago in response to an inquiry relating to this event: 


“West New BricuHTon, STaTEN IsLanp, N. Y., ¥anuary 28, 1891. 
* My pear Sir: 

“The incident to which you allude is very simple. The plat- 
form had been read, and it was so generally acceptable that 
there was a general desire to accept it without taking the ~isk 
of any change. But Mr. Giddings moved to insert, in the first 
clause, I think, some words of the Declaration of Independence. 
There was a murmur of dissent, and Mr. Cartter, also from Ohio, 
and afterwards Judge of the City Court in Washington, said 
impatiently that we might as well insert the golden rule as the 
Declaration of Independence, and the proposal of Mr. Giddings 
was rejected. He then arose and was evidently leaving the con- 
vention; as he passed by me [ put out my hand, although he did 
not know me, and asked him where he was going. He replied, 
‘T see that I am out of place here.’ It seemed to me that the 
original impulse of the party was leaving the convention in his 
person, and I begged him to sit down, saying that I would try 
to get in the amendment. He seated himself, and as soon as 
possible, standing upon my seat, I caught the eye of the president, 
who gave me the floor, and I moved my amendment. There was 
applause and opposition, and Judge Cartter made the point of 
order that the convention had substantially rejected the amend- 
ment. The president, Mr. Ashmun, who was evidently displeased 
with the motion, promptly sustained the point of order. Instantly 
Frank Blair, whom I did not know and who sat across the aisle 
just in front of me, lazily squirting tobacco juice, was on his feet, 
and so energetically addressing the president that he was obliged 
to see him. Blair made the point that my amendment was to 
the second clause of the platform and therefore in order, Ashmun 
reluctantly acknowledged it, and said that the gentleman from 
Missouri was correct, and gave me the floor. I said a few words, 
the amendment was adopted without opposition, and Mr. Gid- 
dings returned to his seat. 

Very truly yours, 
YEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS.” 


Mr. Isaac N. Arnold in his Life of Lincoln describes the “ few 
words,” to which Mr. Curtis so modestly refers, as a ‘ speech 
impromptu, but vehement and eloquent beyond description. It 
was received with deafening applause, and he carried with him 
the convention. No speaker ever achieved a more brilliant im- 
mediate triumph than young Curtis. It was touching to see old 
Mr. Giddings as he went up to Curtis, and throwing his arms 
around his neck exclaimed: ‘God bless you, my boy. You have 
saved the Republican party. God bless you.’ ” 

Mr. Murat Halstead in his Politicul Conventions of 1860 gives 
a fuller account of this event. It is to be regretted that more 
detailed and more accurate official accounts of all the great na- 
tional conventions of the past have not been preserved. 

I am sir, JAMES ALBERT WOODBURN. 


THE POOR MAN AND THE MOTOR-CAR, 


CuE.LseEA, Mass., ¥anuary 12, 1906 
To the Rditor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—Your automobile number must have proved interesting 
to would-be motorists, but Mr. Sangree’s article on “The Poor 
Man and the Motor” does not treat that subject fairly. Permit 
me to quote my own experience. My expense account for 1905 was: 





ie Be (cy. |S i a nee eae $17 59 
CAMERA WOH, sco ay oss Ssids oon < 6 39 
RONRMIIOS cob subs sic be eons ceee 10 53 
BEGINS sss ie sian a aes eae e es 83 65 

DAE 525 ok ee eRe $118 16 


I bought late in April a 714-horse-power steam-car, in which 
T ran until November 15, a little over fifteen hundred miles. My 
car carries four people comfortably, runs readily twenty miles 
per hour over decently good roads, and speeds up to thirty miles 
for short distances. T act as my own chauffeur, but being an in- 
different mechanic, do only the simplest repairs myself, patronizing 


Correspondence 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 


a local garage when anything goes wrong. Living in the suburbs, 
my car is kept in my own carriage-house, which cost me between 
$50 and $60, and is entirely adequate. From the repair item 
might be deducted my first bill, $31 74, occasioned at the outset 
by a misunderstanding as to the capacity of my cylinder oil-tank, 
resulting in ruined cylinders, something that will probably never 
occur again. Omitting this bill, the year’s expenses would run 
under ninety dollars. 

My kerosene consumption is somewhat high in proportion to 
mileage, on account of my habit of frequently leaving the car 
standing all day with pilot-light on. 

Mr. Sangree quite fails to explain that while the heavy, high- 
powered car, driven at high speed, costs heavily for tires, the 
moderate-weight car, driven at a reasonable speed, is quite inex- 
pensive in that respect. .I have owned three light steam-cars in 
five years, have driven over ten thousand miles, and though I 
have had repeated punctures, have never bought a tire other than 
those with which cars were originally equipped. My present car 
weighs fourteen hundred pounds; I drive usually with four people, 
at an average of fifteen to twenty miles (a little faster than the 
law allows). I am positive that my expense closely corresponds 
with that of many other drivers of similar cars in the vicinity of 
Boston. I claim that a man of moderate means can enjoy the pleas- 
ure of motoring, in moderation, at an average expense of one hun- 
dred to one hundred and fifty dollars per year. This, of course, 
makes no allowance for depreciation, but my car at the close of 
the first year, so far as running qualities are concerned, is a 
better machine than when it started. My repair bills, too, came 
very largely at the outset. 

I am, sir, GeorGE L. CADE. 


SENATORIAL REPRESENTATION 


NASHVILLE, TENN., January 15, 1906. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Why does HArper’s WEEKLY begrudge the less populous 
States their quota of Representatives or Senators in Congress? 
You are usually so fair-minded and impartial, but I can’t help 
calling your attention to an editorial in the WrEKLY of January 
6 in which you state “We want no more States like Montana, 
Idaho, Wyoming, and Nevada, which with an aggregate population 
of less than 550,000 offset in the Federal Senate the huge com- 
monwealths of New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Ohio.” 

They were admitted into the Union in due form, and the Con- 
stitution allows them two Senators and why not cheerfully concede 
them their representatives in both branches of our Federal legis- 
lature? How would you remedy the matter? Change the Con- 
stitution so as to give New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Ohio 
twenty, thirty, forty, or fifty Senators? 

We of the South have fared badly in respect to national rep- 
resentation, but I hope we may so conduct ourselves that you can 
see your way clear to give your support to a Southern man for 
President before many years roll by. 

I am, sir, WALTER L. BRIGHAM. 


SENATOR PILES IN DEFENCE OF SPOKANE. 


Wasuincton, D.C., December 22, 1905. 


Str,—My attention has been called to an editorial which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of your paper in reference to the lack of 
attractiveness of several Western cities to the traveller for pleas- 
ure, I am unable to name the issue of HARPER’s WEEKLY in which 
the article appeared, as the clipping which has been sent to me 
is one which was taken from the Spokesman-Review of Spokane, 
Washington, which quoted the article at length on December 10, 
1905. 

The article referred to does the city of Spokane an injustice, 
and I have been requested by the chairman of the Publicity and 
Promotion Committee of the Spokane Chamber of Commerce to 
ask you to correct it. 

“The intending traveller,” says the writer, “can go to Butte 
or Spokane on business, but could he go to those places for pleas- 
ure? Would he be edified? Would he get anything to eat?” 

As to Butte, I am not in a position to speak with authority; 
but in regard to Spokane, I can testify from personal knowledge 
that whether the intending traveller be after pleasure, edification, 
or something to eat, he can find each and all of them in un- 
limited variety and abundance, and I know of no place where the 
peculiar and characteristic charm of our Western inland cities— 
a charm so real and well recognized that it long ago passed into 
literature—is better exemplified than in the beautiful and high- 
ly civilized city of Spokane. There are probably few cities, even 
of more than twice the size of Spokane, which can boast of the 
splendid hotels and cafés possessed by that city. ; 

While I have no desire to appear in print on this subject, I 
would be grateful if you would correct the erroneous impression 
which your article conveys. 


IT am, sir, S. H. PIes. 
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Training Both Hands 


AN interesting discussion is being ¢arried 
on in England in connection with the ques- 
tion of ambidexterity, there being a certain 
number of physicians and _ psychologists 
who are recommending that the child should 
be taught to use the left as well as the 
right hand and with equal facility. There 
are, however, those who advise that the left 
hand should be used only for left-handed 
motion, inasmuch as it is not an exact 
copy of the right, and must possess cor- 
responding limitations. While the advanced 
ambidextrists believe that in addition to its 
ordinary duties the left hand should be 
taught to copy the movements of the right, 
such as in ordinary writing, the moderate 
advocates think that, recognizing its limita- 
tions, the left hand should be made to do 
on the left side similar things. These, of 
course, would be done by movements in the 
reverse direction, and, therefore,. if absolute 
ambidexterity were required, as in turning 
a serew or in writing, a screw with reversed 
thread should be used and a reversed form of 
writing devised. 





Why? 


Tue following advertisement appeared 
recently in a prominent London newspaper: 

“ WANTED: Experienced business woman 
as manageress, floor- walker, supervisor. 
Not necessarily experienced in hair-dress- 
ing, but must be tactful, reliable, and born 
about September 22d.” 





A New High-kite Record 


METEOROLOGISTS are interested in secur- 
ing observations at high altitudes by means 
of kites, and lately at the aeronautical ob- 
servatory at Lindenburg, Prussia, a record 
for height was made, a kite being sent up 


- to an altitude of 21,100 feet. This was ac- 


complished by sending up six kites attached 
to each other by the use of a length of wire- 
line approximating 48,000 feet in length. 
The instruments carried by the kite recorded 
a minimum temperature of —13° F. as com- 
pared with 41° F. at the earth’s surface. 
At the maximum altitude the wind blew 
at a rate of fifty-six miles an hour as com- 
pared with eighteen miles an hour at the 
surface. This maximum altitude exceeds by 
nearly 1100 feet the previous record made 
hy M. Teisserene de Bort in the Baltic Sea 
flying his kite from a Danish gunboat. 





The Reason 


A TEACHER in a public-school of Boston 
once had great difficulty in imparting to 
a boy pupil of ten certain elementary prin- 
ciples of grammar. In class one day the in- 
structor .experienced more* than the usual 
amount of trouble with the lad. In despera- 
tion, the teacher finally blurted out the ques- 
tion: “ At least, you can tell me why we 
study grammar?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” returned the pupil, “we 
study grammar so that we can laugh at the 


mistakes of others.” 





Horse Sense 


THERE is a summer resort in Pennsylvania 
where the principal hotel is situated on the 
crest of a high, steep hill. Ascent thereto is 
made by means of a primitive stage-coach 
drawn by two aged horses. A quaint old 
character, who for some reason or other has 
long borne the cognomen of Xenophon, is 
the driver of this conveyance, and his one 
unfailing subject of conversation is the sa- 
gacity of his steeds. 

_ A party of Philadelphians were once be- 
mg conveyed to the hotel at the crest of 
the hill. when it was observed that from 
time to time old Xenophon would stop his 
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team, get down from his box, and, going to 
the rear of the coach, slam the door vio- 
lently. 

This unusual procedure soon excited the 
curiosity of the passengers, one of whom 
made inquiry in the matter. 

“ Well,” explained Xenophon, “you see, 
it’s this way. This is a pretty steep hill; 
there’s an awful load in this coach for them 
hosses' to pull; so when I get down and 
slam the door, they think some one is gettin’ 
out, and that gives them confidence to go 
ahead.” 





Happy Thought 


THERE is a very pretty girl in Syracuse 
who, with the best of motives and most kind 
intent, is generally, as she herself expresses 
it, “in a mess.” To a chum she recently 
said: 

“T seem to have offended Mr. de Lancey, 
and I can’t imagine how. I sent him a 
little token on his birthday, and he ac- 
knowledged it in the coolest manner.” 

“What did you send?” her friend in- 
uired. 

“ Well,” she explained, “I wanted to give 
sothething that would have some connection 
with his lovely verses, you know, and by 
what was almost an inspiration I thought 
of a rhyming dictionary.” 








Apvice to MotHers.— Mrs. Winstow’s Soorsinc Syrup 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhcea.—|Adv.] 





FOR CONVENIENCE 
always have a supply of Borpen’s Eacte Branp CoNDENSED 
MILK on hand. Suitable for all household purposes. | For pud- 
dings, cake, and all kinds of desserts. Send for Recipe Book, 
108 Hudson Street, New York.—[Adv.] 





For a tenacious and persistent Cough, Piso’s CURE For Con- 
SUMPTION is an effectual remedy. 25c.—[Adv.] 


THE BEST WORM_ LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 cents a box.—[Adv.] 








DENTIFRICE 





Use BROWN’S Camphorated Sap 
for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—([Adv.] 





“SHE SITS FOREVER IN THE SUN.” 

THERE was sunshine part of each of three hundred and fifty- 
seven (357) days last year at Colorado Springs. The New York 
Central Lines ticket you via Heng Cincinnati, or St. Louis to 
Colorado, Utah, California, and the Pacific Coast.—|[Adv.] 








ERRONEOUS reports declared that the Van Nuys Hotel in Los 
Angeles had been injured by fire. Another building using a sim- 
ilar name was injured December 25th. Milo Potter, of the Potter 
Hotel, Santa Barbara, is still conducting the Van Nuys, the favor- 
7 gee on the Pacific Coast for those who want the best.— 

”. ; 
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Pears’ 


Pears’ Soap fur- 
nishes all the skin 
needs, except water. 
Just how it 
cleanses, softens 
and freshens the 
delicate skin-fabric, 
takes longer to ex- 
pound than to expe- 


rience. Use a cake. 


Sold in every quarter of the globe, 
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“The Perfect Havana.” 
The 1905 sales of this 
clear Havana Segar were 
double those of 1904—that's 
how good La Magnita is. 
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No Member of your Family 
should be without an Individual Stick of 
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BURNS & SCALDS: 
CUTS & BRUISES. 
SORENESS, 














(10¢ POCKET TINS. ) 
Relieves Colds, Rough Skin, 


Bruises, Soreness & 
ALL DRUGGISTS, 


OR BY MAIL ’ 
ON RECEIPT OF PRICE (TAF CLs 
IN SILVER OR STAMPS. 963 “BROADWAY, NY. 

















For a good drink’s sake 


turn down the man 
who offers a substi- 
tute when you order 
CLUB COCKTAILS. 
Seven kinds — Manhattan, 
Martini, Vermouth, Whiskey, 
Holland Gin, Tom Gin, York— 
but only one brand—**CLUB.” 


G. F. HUEBLEIN & BRO., proootors 
Hartford NewYork London 





» PISO'’S CURE FOR » 


t 
URES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS wo 
bedi Best Seuch wh a Good. Use es 
in time. Sold by druggists. pa 


CONSUMPTION ¥ 











and Liquor Habit cured in 10 to 20 days. 
No pay till cured. Write 
DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO. 


Dept. 57. Lebanon, Ohio. 





fler. 
have escaped the attention of profes- 
sional observers, or at least not to have 
evoked comment; yet it is both signifi- 
cant and suggestive. 


CURIOUS and interesting phe- 
nomenon of the times, so far 
as they relate to matters of 
musical taste, is the undoubted 
and increasing response which 


is being made, both here and abroad, to 
the art of that most subtle of contem- 
porary composers, Charles Martin Loef- 


The matter seems thus far to 


To demonstrate 


the fact, it may be pointed out that Mr. 
Loefer’s symphonic poem, “La Mort de Tintagiles,” has been 
twice performed in New York, by the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra, since the first of the year; his two new ** Rapsodies ” for oboe, 
viola, and piano were performed here last week by the Kneisel 


Quartet; his choral setting 
March by the Musical -Art 
Mort de Tintagiles” and 


of the 137th Psalm is to be given in 
Society; the orchestral score of “La 
of his fantasy after Rollinat, “ La 


Villanelle du Diable,” have been published, as well as the music 


of his new “ Rapsodies ” ; 
Rossetti, and 
present season only; last year 
and the year before saw the 
publication of Mr. Loeffler’s 
four songs, with viola obligati, 
to words by Verlaine and 
3audelaire, and his four songs 
after Gustave Kahn, as well as 
a number of publie representa- 


tions of certain of his later 
works. In Europe, various 
eminent conductors are busy 


over his orchestral scores; and 
meanwhile Mr. Loeffler himself, 
in his Massachusetts home near 
—but not too near—Boston, is 
busily engaged upon the com- 
pletion of new music, enjoying 
the fortunate and uncommon 
situation of a musician assured 
of contemporary recognition. 

The matter is, as has been 
observed, worthy of comment 
and inquiry. It need not be in- 
sisted upon that the spectacle of 
a composer bent upon the ac- 
complishment of artistic results 
that are totally opposed to the 
general course of musical taste, 
and that often defy accepted 
and sanctified traditions re- 
garding musical procedure, is 
not one that is usually associ- 
ated with the thought of an 
immediate popular response. 
Yet Mr. Loeffler appears to 
occupy some such unique posi- 
tion. 

He is sincerely indifferent 
to that which in music is fairly 
sure of acceptance and ap- 
plause. With effects that may 
be facilely achieved, with the 
familiar order of musical “ elo- 
quence,” he has .no concern 
whatsoever. A cosmopolitan in 
predisposition and experience, 
and a spiritual son of France, 


he is «un unwearying seeker 
after the rarer symbols of 
musical thought—and _ that 


without affectation or pose. and 
without apparent anxiety. Time 
after time he does things in his 
art which affront and perplex 
the formalists, and which, ac- 


Lodge, are in press. 


and four new songs, to words by Poe, 


This takes account of the 


MR. LOEFFLER’S MUSIC 


BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 







cording to all precedent, should repel 
and confound the average auditor, who 
is generally supposed to cling to the 
accepted and the familiar with an al- 
most. pathetic tenacity. He is fond of 
exotic and unusual scales, of a har- 
monic structure that is as audacious 
as it is individual; and the poetic and 
dramatic subjects that arouse his 
imagination and serve as the basis of 
much of his musie are often fantastic, 
sinister, ironic,—always remote from 
the territory familiar to the popular 
understanding. He is an intellectual 
kinsman of such poets and dreamers as Maeterlinck, Baudelaire, 
Verlaine, Rollinat, Kahn, and Poe; and in music the vehemence of 
Strauss, no less than the unimpeachable propriety of Brahms, are 
foreign to his temper and predilections. 

How is one to account for the acceptance of such a music-maker 
by a not inconsiderable number of a public habituated to the ways 
of such comfortably approachable moderns as Liszt and Wagner, 
Tschaikowsky and Dvorak, Brahms, Saint-Saéns, and Grieg? A 
satisfactory answer does not immediately present itself; but the 
fact itself is surely one to command a surprised if none the 

less gratified recognition. 
The most recent phases of Mr. 























Loeffler’s activity invite par- 
P ticular comment. His two 
“ Rapsodies ” for oboe, viola, 
and piano, transcriptions of 
poems by Maurice Rollinat, 
were performed here last week 
at a Kneisel Quartet concert, 
for the first time in public, by 
Mr. Longy (oboe), Mr. Geb- 
hard (piano), and Mr. Loeffler 
himself, who plays the viola 
quite as well as he composes. 
The poetic substance of the 
“ Rapsodies ” is woven equally 
of moods of melancholy and 
dread. They are full of the gro- 
tesquerie and the spiritual ma- 
laise with which so much of his 
musie is informed; yet they do 
not utter these moods with so 
sharp a poignancy as do, for ex- 
ample, the four songs, with 
viola obligati, which were pub- 
lished last year. Despite their 
not infrequent beauties, their 
imaginative vitality, and the 
extraordinary ingenuity which 
contrived them, they seem to 
signify a less assured and con- 
fident creative impulse than is 
disclosed in much else that we 
have already had from him; I 
understand that. they were, in 
fact, composed in advance of 
the viola scengs of last year. 
Mr. Loeffler’s latest com- 
pleted work, his four songs to 
English words now in course of 
publication, will, it may be 
ventured, prove somewhat of a 
surprise to those who know him 
only as the composer of “La 
Mort de Tintagiles,” the “ Vil- 
lanelle du Diable,” and _ the 
viola songs after Verlaine and 
Baudelaire. For in them he 
has turned from those moods of 








A new Portrait of Olive Fremstad 
Miss Fremstad, one of the principal mezzo-sopranos at the 
Vetrovolitan Opera House, has been heard reecntly as “ Sieg- 
linde,” “ Briinnhitde” (in “ Siegfried”), and “ Aundry ” 
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foreboding and terror that 
have so often enchained his 
imagination, to a region of in- 
spiration which has yielded at 
once a nobler impulse and a 
deeper beauty. 






















Cured 


A Fonp mother, in despair of breaking her 
little boy of swearing, at last threatened 
that the next time he used a bad word she 
would banish him from home. The very 
next day he exploded a big D. 

“T am very sorry, Thomas,’ said the 
mother, “but I have never broken my word 
to you, so now you must leave home.” 

The nurse was instructed to pack Thomas’s 
little toy suit-case, and he, without a whim- 
per, kissed his mother good-by and departed. 

Quite a way. off Thomas set his burden on 
the ground, and, perched solemnly on the 
curb, chin in hands, fell into deep thought. 
The spectacle was too much for the fond 
mother, who was watching him from a dis- 
tance. 

Very quietly she started down the street 
and tiptoed up behind Master Thomas. 
As she was hovering on the point of sur- 
prising him with a kiss, a pompous old 
gentleman appeared. 

“Child,” he said, “ will you—hum—tell 
me where Mr. Franklin lives?” 

Thomas raised his solemn brown eyes, and 
regarding the old gentleman coldly, replied: 
“You go to I have troubles of my 
own.” 








The Intelligence of Ants 


THE testing of the intelligence of ants is 
a favorite study of naturalists, and- recently 
there have been published accounts of some 
interesting experiments to determine the 
seat of the recognition sense. It is well 
known that ants not only of one species, 
but of one community of the same species, 
are able to recognize one another, while to 
members of other colonies or species they 
are markedly hostile. In this last investi- 
gation the author rejects the theory that 
there is a “language sense” in the antenne 
of the ant, stating that these organs are 
employed in feeling objects of all kinds, both 
animate and inanimate. He believes, how- 
ever, that the antenne -have some sense of 
smell, and accordingly he anointed ants of 
ene community with infusions made from 
their friends and foes. When anointed with 
the former, the hostile ants were not at- 
tacked as long as the influence of the in- 
fusion persisted. In further corroboration 
of this theory it was found that when an 
ant was deprived of its antenne it would 
attack both friend and foe without discrimi- 
nation. 





Racial Discrimination 


A SMALL French-Italian coasting-steamer 
was: proceeding on its way. The passengers 
were of various nationalities; English, Amer- 
ican, French, Italians, and one large Ger- 
man. Most of the male passengers were 
gathered in the smoking-room, when the 
steward appeared at the door, and with a 
how announced: “ Dinner, it is serve!” 

The English and American contingent 
arose and started toward the dining-saloon. 
lhe steward seeing that his announcement 
had not been understood by all, continued: 
“ Messieurs, c’est servi!” and as a portion 
of the passengers still remained seated: “ Il 
pranzo é servito!” 

_The French and Italians followed the 
English and Americans, leaving the large 
German in solitary state. 

- Gott in Himmel!” he muttered, hungri- 
ly. “Is it dot no German mans gets some- 
things to eat on dis boat, hein?” 





Wireless Telegraphy in Mexico 


. WirELEss telegraphy has been maintained 
ior several years across the Gulf of Califor- 
ma, and now the Mexican government has 
awarded contracts for a plant that will af- 
— communication over a distance of about 
“00 miles not only between the various 
‘tations of the system, but with shipping. 
‘he Mexican government has a trained staff 
: Wireless operators, and it is thought like- 
y that this method of communication will 


undergo important extension through that 
country, 
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TRADE MARK 


The Latest Word 
In Sanitation 


The name Sy-C1o on a closet means health insurance for your home or any building 
in which the closet is placed; it means freedom from all those diseases which are usually 
traceable to noxious odors and poisonous gases arising from ordinary closets. 

Sy-CLo stands for more than mere flushing; it stands for a wonderful syphonic 
action of great power—an action which literally pulls the contents of the bowl into the 
drain, cleansing the non-reachable parts, instantly sealing the outlet channel with a 
water trap to an unusual depth, and absolutely preventing all danger of gas. 

The Sy-CLo Closet stands for’ an interior cleanliness and purity impossible in an 
iron closet, and unknown in any closet but one made of china—like the Sy-C.o, Hand- 
moulded éf china all into one solid piece like a vase, the Sy-CLo is without crack, joint 
or rough surface to collect dirt or disease germs. It is as clean inside and out as a china 
pitcher, being made exactly the same way and of the same material. 

The surface of the Sy-CLo Closet cannot chip off, is not affected by acid. water or 
wear, and hence cannot rust or discolor as an iron closet does. The Sy-CLo is strong, 
simple, durable; it cannot get out of order and will last, with ordinary care, as long as | 


the house in which it is placed. 

It costs but little more than the 
common closet, and, when health and 
comfort are considered, it really costs 
less; in fact, your doctor pays the bill, 
Your plumber will tell you that Sy-CLo 
is absolutely the latest word in perfect 
sanitation. 

Send for booklet on ‘* Household 
Health,” mailed free. 


POTTERIES SELLING CO., 
Trenton, N. J. 
























































WHISKEY 


Produced with Pride 


for those of 

















REBER’S 
“Mediaeval Art” 


This book includes Asiatic art and all the 
forms of graphic, fictile, and vitreous art. The 
illustrations are abundant and exceedingly 
helpful. - By means of its full indexes, the 
book, while arranged in chronological order, 
becomes valuable also as a “ cyclopzedia.” 


Mtustrated. 8vo0, $5.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 



















All the Way 


The California 
Limited runs 
daily between 


Brig. General Frederick 
Funston, U.S. A., once 
said, speaking of the 


California Limited 


‘The service is all 
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= Seeretary Taft: “I’m in fair physical shape, gentlemen. Did 
you intend to start something?”—Tacoma Daily Ledger. 
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Listening Europe: “ How will it end?”—Clereland Leader, 
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Hooray! Mr. Bryan-has finally been elected. —Sioux City Journal, Arizona: “ Have I got to bunk with this?”—Cleveland Plain 
. Dealer, 
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Defects in the Postal System 
(Continued from page 157.) 


supposed success in transporting the mails 
with speed and accuracy. The argument is 
illogical, because it fails to consider the fact 
that the government avails itself of innu- 
merable ‘private enterprises in accomplish- 
ing these results. The Post-oflice Depart- 
ment owns practically nothing used in trans- 
porting the mails except the bags and the 
locks. The railroads, steamboats, stage- 
coaches, street-cars, wagons, and carts are 
the private property of individuals or cor- 
porations hired for the public use. If the 
department owned all these instrumentali- 
ties, and were obliged to keep them in repair, 
to increase equipment and extend lines in 
response to public demand, the magnitude 
of the enterprise would be more clearly seen. 
Unquestionably a large share of the efficiency 
of our present service is due to the vigor 
and alertness of the corporate and individual 
energies employed therein. 

An influential client@le now ian for 
the parcels-post. These desire to have the 
limit of weight on packages of merchandise 
transmissible through the mails extended 
from four pounds, as at present, to eleven 
pounds or more. It is further proposed to 
establish a rate on such packages of six 
cents for the first pound and two cents for 
each additional pound up to eleven; thus 
eleven pounds would cost twenty-six cents 
from New York to Seattle, Honolulu, or Ma- 
nila, or just sixty-two cents less than ex- 
perience shows is the actual cost of service 
for average distances. Emphasis is placed 


‘upon the advantage to be derived by con- 


sumers, who are urged to cooperate in seek- 
ing by- this indirect means to reduce the 
high charges of railroads and express com- 
panies, which they allege now prevail. 

It is argued that this concession would 
vreatly increase business and accommodate 
the people. No account is taken of the loss 
that would necessarily result to the postal 
revenues, which it has been demonstrated 
would be over $100,000,000 a year. That is 
a consideration of little weight with the 
manufacturers of small articles of mer- 
chandise, the department - stores, ete., who 
would greatly profit by this new departure.. 

On the other hand, retail merchants’ as- 
sociations in different sections energetically 
protest against the scheme. They warn re- 
tailers that their business: may receive a 
most serious blow unless they bring to bear 
on national lawmakers the pressure neces- 
sary to defeat such legislation. They dem- 
onstrate that this system would permit mail- 
order houses in the larger cities to ulti- 
mately control the retail business of the en- 
tire country, the expense of carrying merchan- 
dise for these establishments at a cost much 
in excess of the amount of postage received 
being paid for by public taxation. 

The controversy thus going on between 
conflicting interests. one seeking advantage 
and the other fearing injury from an in- 
novation in postal methods, shows how dis- 
tinctively it is a part of the business ma- 
chinery of the country,” and how suscep- 
tible it is of abuse from unconsidered legis- 
lation for the especial behoof of those who 
originate and promote it. It is difficult 
to see what argument can be adduced in 
favor of carrying parcels of merchandise at 
rates far below the cost of such carriage 
that will not equally apply to conducting 
our entire transportation or manufacturing 
business by the general government for the 
henefit of favored classes of its citizens. It 
is the belief of thinking persons that the 
use of the mails for transporting merchan- 
dise goes far enough under existing laws. 

Some of the postal schemes proposed are 
hewildering in their details. One promoter 
insists on the early assumption by the 
Federal government of the entire baggage, 
express, ‘and postal-car equipment of the 
country with the addition of about 1000 
fast-freight cars—about 10,000 cars in all. 
With these different services—the handling 
of ordinary mail, express matter, and bag- 
sage —“ combined under the post-offices, 
places of transfer to and from the railroads, 
the postal trolley-car, and the automobile 
post-office,” he expectes to revolutionize pres- 
ent conditions—as unquestionably he would. 

An advanced socialist thus portrays the 
good times that will- ensue when there is 
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THE SILENT Northern TOURING CAR—20 h. p., § passengers, double side entrance, 
tour-inch tires, gas and oil-lamp equipment, $1800, 


G In quietness ; ; in style and elegance of appointment; in ease of riding and con- 
trol ; in accessibility and simplicity of mechanism; and in strength, the Silent 
Northern is not excelled. It is. also /e on/v dustless car and the only car at 


the price equipped with four-inch tires. 


@ Northern encased mechanism, Northern Three-point Motor Support, Northern removable oil 
box, Northern 24-inch fly wheel and Northern direct drive, by which power is delivered to the 
rear axle with absolutely no loss, are points of acknowledged superiority insuring highest fficiency 
on all roads, low cost of maintenance and freedom from trouble. Four full elliptic springs and a 
long wheel base (106 inches) guarantee comfortable, easy riding Write for Catalogue 55 and full 


information about 


1906 MODELS: 
7h. p. Sturdy Northern Runabout, with lamp equipment, - : - $650 
20 h. p. two cylinder car, with gas and oil-lamp equipment, - - 1800 


20 h. p. Limousine, with electric-light, 


init 


VA 
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gas, and oil-lamp equipment, 28300 
Model K, 30 h. p. four-cylinder car, with gas and oil lamp equipment, 3000 


Northern Manufacturing Company; Detroit, U. S. A. 


Member Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 





WILL CURE YOUR RHEUMATISM 


We want to prove this fact by sending you a sample without cost. 

Ten years of successful use of this remedy in hospit: il and private practice by hun- 
dreds ot physicians has demonstrated the fact that it removes the acid from the system, 
controls its formation, and dissolves recent deposits. 

; Remember, it costs you nothing to try the remedy that gives sure results. Write to 
day and we will mail you a trial box. Sold by all druggists at 50c. a box, or by 


The DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., 264 N. Main St., South Bend, Ind. 





financial 





Bills of exchange bought and 


Letters sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 


rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. Collections made. 


Cred it. International Cheques. Cer- 


tificates of Deposit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BankKEks, No. 59 WALL STREET. 





THE Aupir Company oF New YORK 


WILLIAM A. NASH, AUGUST BELMONT, EDWARD T, PERINE, 


JOHN J. MITCHELL, Acting President. Treas. Fig en. Manager. 
GEORGE W. YOUNG, F. RICHARDSON, 
Vice-Presidents, hatin aut Treasurer. 


Investigations for 
Merchants, Bankers, Corporations, and Committees. 
NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. 


Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, - 
Arcade Building, Easton Building, N. Y. Life Building, 
15th and Market Sts. 15 State Street. La Salle and Monroe Sts. 





MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


Capital 


Surplus and Undivided Profits 


Sal NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


= = $2,000,000 
$7,000,000 


OFFICERS 
LEVI P. MORTON, President 


THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, Vice-President 


JAMES K. CORBIERE, Vice-President 
H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary 


CHARLES A. CONANT, Treasurer 


PAUL D. ‘CRAVATH, Counsel 


: DIRECTORS 
Joun J: cos Astor. James b. Duxe, A. D. JuiLLiarp, Samue. Rea, 
Cuarces H. Aven, . Henry M. FLAGLer, Joseru LARocQurE, WINTHROP Ri THERFURD, 
Guorce F. BAKER, “ DanieL GUGGENHEIM, D. O. Mitts, Tuomas F. Ryan, 
Epwarp J. BerwinD, * G. G. Haven, Levi P. Morton. Jacos H. Scuirr, 

Paut D. Cravatu, Tawes N. JARvIE, Ricuarp A. McCurpy, VALENTINE P. Snyper, 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, Wa ter S. Jounston, W. G. OaKMAN, Harry Payne Wuirtnevy, 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Levi P. Morton, Epwarp J. Berwinp, James N. Jarvir, 
Tuomas F. Rvan, Paut D. Cravatu, Jacos H. Scuirr, 


CuHaArRvgs H. Aten, 
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. G. Haven, Harry Payne Wuitney. 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 


WHITE 


THE CAR FOR SERVICE 











STEAM IS THE WORLD’S STANDARD MOTIVE POWER 


STEAM power, as utilized in the White car, possesses unique ad- 
vantages. There is absolutely no noise, no odor, no vibration, and 

the speed of the car is controlled entirely by throttle. There is an 

ever-present reserve of power which is often found most useful. 

The White steam generator is totally unlike any other steam-making 
device ever designed. To illustrate the radical difference, we might point 
out that in our generator the water is at the top and the steam at the bot- 
tom. In every other type of boiler, the steam is at the top and the water 
at the bottom. The safety, simplicity, and reliability of the system is dem- 
onstrated by the performance of the thousands of White cars now in use, 


WHITE ss%ixne COMPANY, “sii” 
READ 


THE LONG ARM corientire. 


The funniest of biographies— 


The Memoirs of a Baby 


By JOSEPHINE DASKAM 
With Sixty Very Funny Pictures by F. Y. Cory 


The memoirs are comical all the way through, but there are parts that are positively irresistible. 
— Baltimore Herald. 























One reads the tale to laugh at its pervasive humor, delight in its choice sketches of human 
nature, and fall in love with the baby.— Washington Times. 

In this strenuous and intense age it is one of the books that ought to be read by way of rest 
and relaxation.—Ox?look. | 
Never before has the dignified title of “ Memoirs” graced so funny a book as this.—Chicago Leader. | 
Josephine Daskam is to be accounted among American humorists.—Chicago Record-He rald, 
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collective ownership of all means of pro- 
duction and distribution,’ and the Post-of- 
fice Department runs everything: ‘“ There 
will be no money in the present understand- 
ing of that term. The capitalist’s gold and 
bonds will have no more purchasing value 
than brown paper and iron. He must pro- 
duce certificates of labor done in order to 
buy the simplest things which he _ needs. 
Profit, interest, and rent, the means by which 
he is now able so unjustly to live in idleness, 
will disappear, and he must work, as all 
men must work, or starve.” 

Upon the whole, then, and in conclusion: 
we have assimilated into our governmental 
structure an institution wearing all the as- 
pects, containing all the defects, subject to 
all the abuse of a private or corporate enter- 
prise, and we are, as a body politic, more 
poorly equipped for dealing with those evils 
than would be a corporation animated sole- 
ly by business instincts and capable of act- 
ing strictly on business principles. The 
apparent success of this venture inspires 
incoherent demands for unlimited _illegiti- 
mate additions to its already overburdened 
and dangerous functions. 

There is enough in present conditions and 
current tendencies to give a loud warning 
against unwarranted expansion. 





Tolstoi to the Czar 
(Continued from page 150.) 


That is why it is not possible to apply this 
system to Orthodoxy without recurring to 
oppression in all its forms. Siege, banish- 
ment by the administration, religious per- 
secution, executions, interdiction of books 
and newspapers, and other bad and cruel 
action. 

Of such a character has been all the con- 
duct of your reign. When you ascended 
the throne, your answer to the delegation 
from the government of Tver taxed its most 
legitimate appeals as “ insensate dreams ”— 
that answer provoked the indignation of 
Russian society. 

All your ordinances concerning Finland, 
the grasping of Chinese territory, your con- 
vocation of the conference of The Hague (to 
the accompaniment of an increase in your 
military strength), the gradual but pro- 
gressive limitation of electoral assemblies, 
and the growth.of arbitrary administration, 
the religious persecutions that you encour- 
age, your approbation of the monopoly of 
aleohol (in other words, government-trading 
in poison), and last of all the maintenance 
of the system of corporal punishment, de- 
spite the incessant appeals and demands ad- 
dressed to you for the abolition of that 
stupid, useless, and humiliating custom; you 
could not have accomplished all that if you 
had not been docile to the suggestions of 
your counsellors, and taken upon yourself 
the visionary task of arresting the life of 
the people, and setting them even further 
back than they were in the olden times. 

Violent measures are excellent to oppress 
a people, but they are not good to govern it. 
In our day, the only means of really govern- 
ing would be to place yourself at the head 
of the popular movement, which, rising from 
the evil to the good, from the shadows to- 
ward the light, is to lead the people up- 
ward, mounting by the means that are with- 
in reach of all. In order to be in condition 
to do that it is necessary before all else— 
to make it possible for the people to tell 
what they need—to give them the possibility 
of making their wants known, and then 
having given them that possibility and hav- 
ing listened to them, it is necessary to an- 
swer their desires, and to accord what they 
require for the necessities not only of one 
class, but for all the needs of the majority 
of the people—the working classes. 

Now, as to what the Russian people would 
ask were they free to claim what they wish; 
in my opinion, first of all, they would de- 
mand to be disembarrassed of the laws of 
exception, which have put them in the con- 
dition of a pariah; then they would ask the 
right to circulate freely; to go and to come, 
according to their own will and to believe 
according to their consciences; and then the 
people—one hundred millions of men—would 
cry-out as one man and more than for all else, 
for the right to enjoy the ground, for the 
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abolition of private rights in land, the aboli- 
tion of individual property in real estate. 

In my opinion suppression of the private 
right to the ground ought to be the first 
step toward the reform to which the Rus- 
sian government of our day should tend. In 
other words, the only way to enfranchise 
the Russian people is to abolish private own- 
ing of land, and to recognize land as part 
of the property of the nation. 

Dear brother, you have only one life on 
this earth, and you may wofully squander 
that life in your vain effort to halt the 
march of humanity, which is the progressive 
advance determined by God Himself to lead 
man upward from evil to good, from dark- 
ness into light. By inspiring yourself by a 
knowledge of the needs and wishes of the 
nation, you may consecrate your life to the 
nation and live with your people in peace 
and joy, serving God by serving men. 

However great your responsibility may be 
before men, either because you have done 
much good or much evil during your reign, 
still greater is your responsibility before 
God -for your life here below on which 
depends your life eternal. God has_ not 
given you your life so that you may have 
time to accomplish divers acts of evil, or so 
that you may participate in bad actions, or 
tolerate bad actions in others. God gave 
you your life so that you might work His 
will; and His will is not to do evil, but to 
do good. 

Think of this, reflect on it: not as before 
men but as before God; and do what God 
tells you to do; that is to say, do what 
your conscience tells you to do; and do not 
trouble yourself about the obstacles that 
you will meet when you enter upon this 
new mode of life. Those obstacles will dis- 
appear; you will not even notice them if 
what you do is done, not for the glory of 
men, but for your soul, that is to say, for 
God. Forgive me if, unwillingly, I have 
offended you or grieved you by what T have 
just written. Only the desire for your good 
and the good of the Russian people has 
dictated this letter. 

Have I reached tlie end that I have had in 
view? Only the future that, probably, I 
shall not see, can decide. I have done what 
I consider my duty. 

Your brother, who wishes you the true 
happiness, 

Lyor TOLsTOoIr. 





“The Modern Reader’s Bible” 


Snortiy after little Margaret, aged four, 
had been taken to see “ Peter Pan,” in which 
Maude Adams plays the title role, her six- 
year-old brother undertook to tell her the 
story of the creation. 

“And then, Margaret,” said he, “after 
the Lord had made all the rest of the things, 
He made a man and called him Adam, and 
by and by Adam got tired of being all alone, 
and the Lord took one of Adam’s ribs from 
him when he was asleep and made a wife 
for him as a surprise, and her name was—” 

“Oh, I know! I know!” exclaimed little 
Margaret, quickly, “her name was Maude 
Adams.” 





Our Trade Abroad 


NETHERLANDS and Belgium, although 
among the smallest of the European coun- 
tries, rank next to the United Kingdom, 
Germany, and France in their importance as 
markets for products of the United States. 
The United Kingdom is the largest European 
purchaser of American commodities, Ger- 
many next in rank, then France, then Neth- 
erlands, and then Belgium. The total ex- 
ports from the United States to Netherlands 
amounted in the fiscal year 1905 to $73,000,- 
000, and our imports from Netherlands to 
practically $22,000,000; our exports to Bel- 
gium in the same year were $38,500,000, and 
our total imports therefrom practically 
*26,000,000, giving us a total of $160,000,000 
ot trade with these two small countries, 
whose combined area is less than that of the 
State of Ohio and whose combined popula- 
tion is but twelve millions. 
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will be sent for trialon receipt of6 cents in 
postage stamps. Ask forcard R, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK 








of the 


graphs. 


A beautiful volume about 
this most picturesque and 
interesting of the islands 
Mediterranean, 
Illustrated from photo- 
Price, $2.50. 











HARPER & BROTHERS 
NEW YORK 




















ABBOTT'S! 





NGOSTURA 


BITTERS 


Make the best cocktail. 
aromatic for all wine,spiritand soda 
beverages. A tablespoonfulin an ounce 
of sherry or eweetened water after 
meals, affords relief and aids digestion. 


A delightful 





important to see that it is Abbott's. 
































HARPER’S WEEKLY 











BALTIMORE 


R 


THE 
WHISKEY 
OF 


REFINED 
TASTE 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baitimore, Md. 








| 
BALTIMORE & OHIO 


THE EXPERT STRAP-HANGER RAILROAD 
Voice from Above: ‘* Don’t leave go, Jimmy,.whatever you do.” NEW TERMINAL 


Jimmy: ‘That's all right, old man. 1 travel between Harlem and Wall 


Renilla : — 23rd Street, 


NEW YORK CITY 


| Near the Centre of the Hotel, Theatre and 
| Shopping District. 
Electric Cab Service to all Parts of the 
City at Very Reasonable Rates. 
Crosstown Cars of the 14th, 23rd, 28th 
| and 29th Street Lines Extend to 23rd Street 
| ‘Terminal. 


Through Street Car Service between 23rd 
Street Terminal and Grand Central Station 
from 7.30 A. M. to 7.00 P, M. on Four Min- 
ute Headway. Fare Five Cents. 


All Through Trains of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad have Direct Connections to 
and from 23rd Street and Liberty Street 
Terminals. 


Cc. W. BASSETT, D. B. MARTIN, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent. ins Mgr. Pass. Traffic 


Lux Crucis 


By SAMUEL M. 
GARDENHIRE 


A profoundly interesting and inspiring pen-picture of 
life in Rome at the outset of the Christian era.— 
Philadelphia North American. 


Of the many religious romances following ‘‘ Ben: Hur,” 
this is the very best. —Zouisville Courier-Journal. 


a MILWAUKEE BEER HARPER & saiednen. venitiditi NEW YORK 
MOST PERFECT BLOCK SIGNALS ON THE NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
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